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Planning a Welfare State in Burma 


by 
John LLoyp 
International Labour Office 


Reference was made in a recent article in the Review to the com- 
prehensive long-term programme drawn up by the Government of 
Burma for the improvement of living standards.1 This programme, 
which embraces industrial and mining projects, land reform, agri- 
cultural development, health, housing, education and welfare, is the 
subject of the following article, which shows the magnitude of the task 
undertaken, the methods adopted—in particular, the attempt to enlist 
the active co-operation of the people—and the results achieved so far. 
In conclusion the author discusses the conditions necessary for the 
success of the programme? 


BACKGROUND 


URMA was an independent kingdom when it came into British 
possession as a result of a number of annexations following 
the three wars of 1824-26, 1852 and 1885.% It remained under 
British rule for approximately a century, in the course of which 
it was governed as a province of India until 1937. In that year 
the British Government separated Burma from India and at the 
same time granted a new Constitution under the Government 
of Burma Act of 1935. The new parliamentary government had 
been in existence for five years when it was suddenly terminated 
by the Japanese occupation in 1942. 


1 J. Henry RicHarpson : “ Wages in Burma”, in International Labour 
Review, Vol. LXIX, No. 5, May 1954, p. 433. 


* A number of articles on development planning in India and Pakistan 
have appeared in the Review during the last year. “ Development Plan- 
ning in India”, Vol. LXVIII, No. 2, Aug. 1953, p. 186; S. K. Jarn: “An 
Indian Experiment in Rural Development: The Etawah Pilot Project”, 
Vol. LXVIII, Nos. 4-5, Oct.-Nov. 1953, p. 393; “ Development Planning 
in Pakistan”, Vol. LXIX, No. 3, Mar. {os4, I 267 ; and S. S. DuHami: 
“Rural Development in India”, Vol. LXIX, No. 5, May 1954, p. 452. 

§ See G. E. Harvey: British Rule in Burma, 1824-1942 (London, Faber 
and Faber, 1946), pp. 19-23. 
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After the war the British Government resumed its administra- 
tion of the country in 1945. There followed a period of negotiation 
between the United Kingdom Government and the leaders of the 
Burmese people headed by General Aung San. The signing in 
January 1947 of the Aung San-Attlee Agreement, which contained 
provisions for setting up a Constituent Assembly to frame the 
new Constitution of Burma, marked the successful outcome of 
these negotiations. The Constituent Assembly adopted the present 
Constitution on 24 September 1947.1 On 4 January 1948 Burma 
declared its independence, and the new Union of Burma came into 
existence with an area larger than that of Belgium, France, Luxem- 
bourg and the Netherlands combined, but with a population of 
only about 18.5 million. 

The new State was, however, soon involved in a series of 
political disturbances, which began three months after the declara- 
tion of independence. The disturbances were followed by a large- 
scale insurrection, which quickly spread all over the country. By 
April 1949 the different types of insurgents, including Karen and 
Mon rebels *, deserters from the regular army, military levies, 
military police, Communists and members of one section of the 
People’s Volunteer Organisation *, all independent of each other 
and pursuing different objectives, were in occupation of most of 
the large towns and villages. The insurgents set up their own 
administrations and levied taxes and duties on the residents. In 
addition they captured, destroyed or damaged trains, steamers, 
railway lines and bridges. By April 1949 they occupied and con- 
trolled a large part of the country, and Rangoon itself was under 
constant threat. The government forces were so greatly depleted 
that it was feared they would succumb at any moment. Thousands 
of people had been killed or made homeless and large numbers 
were rushing for safety to the large towns. The people were ex- 
hausted and demoralised, and there were increasing fears that the 
different races who were being incited to revolt might break 
away from the Union. The insurrection had also interfered with 
production and almost completely shattered the economy of the 
country. 

The Finance Minister, in a speech * to the Ninth Session of 


1 The Constitution of the Union of Burma (Rangoon, Superintendent of 
Government Printing and Stationery, 1947). 

2 Different racial groups in Burma desirous of establishing an autonomous 
State of their own. 

% Mainly ex-military personnel of the Burma Defence Army formed 
during the Japanese occupation period and young civilians who joined the 
organisation later. 

* Burma's Freedom: The Second Anniversary (Rangoon, Ministry of 
Information, 1950), p. 99. 
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Parliament on 12 September 1949, stated that up to that date at 
least 64 government treasuries had been looted, to the amount of 
33 million kyats. The Prime Minister, in a speech delivered on 
8 January 1951, enumerated the approximate losses due to the 
insurrection as 425 million kyats in public property, 1,000 million 
in private property, 1,200 million through the decrease in rice 
exports, 200 million through the decrease in other exports, and 
400 million through additional expenditure on the armed forces.* 

The general recovery already achieved within so short a time 
is indeed remarkable. Even by the end of 1949 a large number of 
the main towns had been reoccupied by government forces and the 
back of the insurrection broken. At present the whole country, 
except for a few outlying villages, is reoccupied and administered 
by the Government, though considerable damage is still being 
caused to public and private property by the rebels, who are 
compelled to hide in the jungles and whose activities are now 
limited mainly to banditry. 


THE COUNTRY AND ITs PEOPLE 


The economy of the country is primarily agricultural and 
extractive, with over two-thirds of all cultivated land devoted to 
the growing of rice. The natural resources of the country have 
been only partly developed, and economic progress has been slow. 

Before the Second World War about 40 per cent. of the value 
of all domestic production was derived from agriculture, 10 per 
cent. from mining, 5 per cent. from forestry, about 20 per cent. 
from industries and services, 5 per cent. from processing, and the 
rest from public utility activities and rents. All the large extractive 
and processing industries, nearly all the import and export trade, 
and all the large business concerns belonged to foreigners. There 
was nevertheless an inadequate amount of capital and a disinclina- 
tion to take advantage of mechanisation and modern techniques 
of production. Old techniques and low productivity accordingly 
characterised domestic production. 

The population is predominantly rural. The character of 
domestic production before the war and the policy of the foreign 
undertakings at that time of recruiting their own nationals or 
other non-Burmans for posts requiring top-level managerial, 
technical, supervisory and administrative qualifications are re- 
sponsible to a considerable extent for the present shortage of Bur- 


1 THAKIN Nu: From Peace to Stability : translation of selected speeches 
by the Hon. Thakin Nu, Prime Minister, delivered on various occasions 
195), 15 rr 4 1949 to 20 Apr. 1951 (Rangoon, Ministry of Information, 

Pp. 
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mans possessing these skills. Non-agricultural labour has therefore 
remained for the most part unskilled or semi-skilled. 

The standard of living of the people before the war was extreme- 
ly low. The total output of goods and services available to the 
bulk of the population from domestic and foreign sources was 
greatly restricted both in variety and in quantity. There was a 
minimum supply of social services, and essential amenities such as 
hospitals, schools, libraries and playgrounds were accessible only 
to a very limited number of people. While it is true that the 
Burmese enjoyed a larger share of the bare necessities of life than 
many of their neighbours, consumption, according to Western 
standards, was extremely low. 

The situation greatly deteriorated after the Second World War. 
The destruction caused to Burma’s assets by the war and the 
insurrection has been responsible for lowering the productivity 
of the country by at least one-third. The effect on the standard 
of living is even worse, since the population has increased con- 
siderably since the war. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND ITs POLICy 


It was natural that the framers of the Constitution of Burma 
should feel the urgent need of adopting a state policy that would 
ensure to the masses a better standard of living by employing the 
methods most practicable in the circumstances. The directive 
principles outlined in the Constitution accordingly require the 
State to direct its policy towards the operation of all public utility 
undertakings and the exploitation of all natural resources in the 
Union either itself or through local bodies or the people’s co- 
operative organisations. 

The first Government of the Union of Burma was composed 
mainly of members of the A.F.P.F.L. (Anti-Fascist People’s 
Freedom League)?, who, while belonging to the various interests 
and racial groups in Burma, represented almost entirely the peas- 
antry, small-salary workers, wage earners and small proprietors 
who together form almost the entire population of Burma.? The 


1 The A.F.P.F.L. is by far the greatest national organisation that has ever 
existed in Burma. Formed during the Japanese occupation with the main 
object of securing complete independence for Burma, it comprised at the 
time of its establishment nearly all the political parties, communal associa- 
tions formed by minority 3" s, and large trade unions. The Communists 
were expelled from the A.F.P.F.L. in 1946. 

2 It is recognised that while the country is rich the people have remained 
poor. Although there are few cases of extreme poverty there is also only 
a negligible number of Burmans who can be called rich according to Western 
standards. For religious and other reasons there is no class distinction in 
Burma ; well-to-do and poor mix freely in society. 
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A.F.P.F.L. was again returned to power by an overwhelming 
majority in the general election of 1951, and the composition and 
representative character of the Government have, to a very large 
extent, remained the same. 

The policy of the Government in the light of the prevailing 
conditions is naturally a progressive one, directed mainly to the 
general welfare and advancement of the people. In view of the 
great time-lag between Burma and the more advanced countries, 
the Government’s principal aim has been to proceed immediately 
with the planning of a new economic system that will permit a 
balanced economy, increase the national wealth and secure for 
the people a higher standard of living. 


THE RECONSTRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMME 


The present economic and social development programme of 
the Government is not based entirely on the recommendations 
of a particular group of planners or on the results of any particular 
survey, research or exploratory work. It has been formulated in the 
light of early experience in the field of state enterprise and co- 
operative activity and the results achieved after a number of years 
through the activities both of national bodies appointed by the 
Government and of several foreign agencies that have assisted in 
this work. 


The Two-Year Plan 


The first over-all planning took place when General Aung San 
convened a Rehabilitation Conference in June 1947. The sudden 
death of the General terminated the proceedings before any final 
conclusions could be reached. The Government continued with 
its planning and drew up a Two-Year Plan of Economic Develop- 
ment, which it formally announced immediately after achieving 
independence in 1948.1 

The main objective of this short-term plan was to secure a 
substantial increase in national wealth and to start the country 
on the path of evolving a socialist economy “ where every son of 
the soil will have equal opportunity to live a full life ”. It visualised 
the assumption by the State of responsibility for direct operation, 
control and regulation of economic activity. The target aimed at 
in agriculture was the redistribution of land among the peasants 
with a view to the elimination of landlordism. The provisions 
included the reorganisation of agricultural land on modern scientific 


1 Two-Year Plan of Economic Development of Burma (Rangoon, a 
intendent of Government Printing and Stationery, 1948), pp. 2 and 3. 
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lines, with experimentation in mechanised farming, increased 
production, measures for promoting agricultural credit, etc. 

The plan also provided for the nationalisation of forests and 
the extension of state control over the extraction and milling 
industries and the export trade. In regard to industrial develop- 
ment the planners were fully aware of the inadequacy of the 
knowledge available regarding the country’s natural resources. 
It was therefore declared that a complete survey of natural resources 
was a primary necessity and that the country’s ultimate industrial 
policy could be formulated only in the light of the knowledge thus 
acquired. However, recommendations were made for immediate 
steps to be taken in regard to the rehabilitation of existing indus- 
tries and the establishment of new industries on the basis of raw 
materials already known to exist in economically adequate quan- 
tities ; in these cases basic industries were to be established and 
developed by state enterprise ; in consumer goods industries first 
consideration was to be given to dévelopment on a state-owned 
basis, and only if this was not practicable was private enterprise 
to be allowed to play a part. The schemes recommended included 
the installation of factories for the production of tiles, paper, 
chemicals, textiles, sugar, timber, soap, rubber, etc., a pilot dairy 
farm and the formulation of plans for the exploitation of the 
Kalewa and other coalfields. There were also schemes concerned 
with fisheries, hydro-electric development, transport and com- 
munications, labour and technical education. 

In June 1948 the Irrawaddy Flotilla Company, the largest 
inland water transport concern in Burma, was nationalised and 
placed under the control of the Inland Water Transport Board, 
Nationalisation of the teak forests was begun in June 1948 and 
completed by January 1949. A State Timber Board was created in 
1948 with powers to control, extract, mill and market forest produce. 
In October 1948 Parliament passed the Land Nationalisation Act 
in order to resume, with certain specified exceptions, possession 
of all agricultural land in Burma. A State Agricultural Marketing 
Board, which has the monopoly of the rice export trade, was also 
established. A Ministry of National Planning and a National 
Economic Council were set up with responsibility for policy making, 
over-all planning and co-ordination. Some survey work and plan- 
ning was done with respect to health and education and certain 
industries (electric power, paper, tiles, re-rolling mills, building, etc.). 


Recommendations of the Burma Economic Council 


In September 1949 a resolution adopted by the Burma Economic 
Council and a report prepared by the Industrial Development 
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Committee on Industrial Policy were submitted to Parliament.! 
They recommended measures for building up capital with foreign 
help and increasing production through technical assistance, a 
national effort through the medium of small-scale industries and 
an austerity standard of living to reduce consumption. The import- 
ance of foreign enterprise and technical assistance was stressed. 
It was suggested that the Government should determine in the 
first place the industries in respect of which private enterprise 
should be allowed full scope and the conditions on which foreign 
capital would be allowed to rehabilitate old industries and establish 
new ones. The recommendations specified the conditions on which 
foreign capital should participate in the development of the country 
and classified industries according to whether they should be 
developed by state enterprise, by private enterprise temporarily or 
jointly with the State, or entirely by private enterprise. The recom- 
mendations of the Economic Council were adopted. 


Economic Research and Statistical Data 


Because of the lack of economic data the Two-Year Plan had 
been set out in broad outline only. Attention was now focused on 
economic research and the collection of statistics, and as a result it 
became possible to publish for the first time the national income 
of Burma. Progress was also made in preparing plans in line with 
modern economic trends. 


Individual Plans 


A number of individual plans or projects were formulated by 
the Government through some of its departments and agencies, and 
work was commenced on some in 1950 and 1951. These included the 
mass education scheme of 1948 ; a five-year co-operative scheme ; 
plans for health development ; national planning for housing, and 
town and country development ; plans for the implementation of 
the Land Nationalisation Act of 1948; plans for a Rehabilitation 
Brigade ; and a number of industrial surveys and projects. 


Assistance from International and Foreign Agencies 


Burma’s belief in international co-operation, which it put 
into practice by becoming a Member of the United Nations and 
the specialised agencies on attaining independence, together with 
subsequent international developments and the improvement in 
the local situation, made it possible for the country to benefit 


1 Burma’s Freedom : The Second Anniversary, op. cit., pp. 113-117. 
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considerably from economic and technical help from a number 
of international and foreign agencies. 

In the early stages of economic planning the United Nations, 
under its Technical Assistance Programme, and the Universities of 
Oxford, Cambridge and Manchester gave assistance in the collection 
of statistics relating to the national income and in planning in 
accordance with modern economic ideas. Under the United 
Nations Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance for Econ- 
omic Development a considerable number of projects were and are 
being carried out in Burma by several participating agencies. 

The United Nations have sent experts to assist in such matters 
as the promotion of trade, the primary metals industry, statistics, 
co-operatives, public administration, town and country planning, 
the building industry and the conducting of a general economic 
survey. Exploratory missions with technical advice and assistance 
have been approved for projects such as the development of 
mineral resources and power production and distribution. Fellow- 
ships have been awarded for the study of road construction and 
maintenance, railway operations and food processing. A social 
services mission organised by the United Nations made a com- 
prehensive survey of social services facilities, resources and problems, 
while a joint U.N.-I.L.O. survey mission gave assistance in the 
field of cottage industries. 

The International Labour Organisation has provided experts 
in employment service organisation, social welfare, industrial 
relations, co-operation, employment and unemployment statistics, 
labour administration and labour inspection, and minimum wage 
regulation and wage policy. Survey or exploratory missions have 
covered the fields of social security and manpower in industry and 
agriculture. Fellowships have also been awarded for the study of 
labour problems. 

The Food and Agriculture Organisation has provided specialists 
in poultry disease, crop production (sericulture), animal disease 
control and forestry development. 

The United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organisation is participating in a number of projects for assistance 
in teachers’ training, rural education and primary and secondary 
education. 

The International Civil Aviation Organisation is to provide 
the services of an expert to assist the Government in drafting a 
national civil aviation law. It is also proposed to award fellowships 
in different fields of civil aviation during 1954. 

The World Health Organisation and the United Nations 
International Children’s Emergency Fund have given the Govern- 
ment considerable assistance in its programme of health develop- 
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ment. W.H.O. has been active in the fields of malaria control and 
tuberculosis and, together with U.N.I.C.E.F., in maternal and 
child health and control of venereal disease. 

Valuable economic and technical assistance has also been 
obtained from the United States Government through the Economic 
Co-operation Administration and the Technical Co-operation 
Administration. The aid has consisted for the most part of machin- 
ery, equipment, scientific instruments, drugs, books, etc., and the 
provision of specialists in various fields. 


Tue K.T.A. PRoPposALS FOR ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


The next major step taken by the Government was the employ- 
ment, with E.C.A. assistance, of an engineering firm called the 
Knappen Tippetts Abbett Engineering Company of New York 
(K.T.A.)+ to make a comprehensive survey of the country’s 
resources for mining and industrial development, to make recom- 
mendations for an investment programme in mining, industry, 
power, irrigation, transport and communications and to advise 
concerning the fiscal and monetary policies and the administrative 
machinery required for the most effective execution of the pro- 
gramme. The Company submitted in January 1952 a report based 
on a preliminary survey of the national economy, which covered 
economic and administrative policy, agriculture, irrigation, trans- 
port, communications, electrical power, mining, industry and 
labour.? 

The report indicated that Burma’s national output before the 
war totalled about 5,500 million kyats in terms of current prices. 
The gross national production at the time the report was prepared 
was between 3,000 million and 3,500 million kyats, i.e., about 
40 per cent. below that of 1938-39. On the assumption that inter- 
nal security would be established by 1954 and that there would be 
reasonable promptness in the implementation by the Government 
of the action essential for economic development, it was estimated 
that the goal for total production should be an annual rate of at 
least 4,000 million kyats by 1954 (an increase of about 25 per cent. 
above the level at the beginning of 1952) and 7,000 million kyats 
by 1959. Thus it was calculated that within a period of about 


1 Under the terms of the contract K.T.A. associated itself with Pierce 
Management Inc., Coal and Metal Mining Engineers, and Robert R. Nathan 
Associates, Inc., Economists. 

2 Preliminary Report on Economic and Engineering Survey of Burma for 
Burma Economic Council, by a Ti Abbett Engineering Co., 
Associated with Pierce Management, Inc., and Robert R. Nathan Associates, 
Inc. (Rangoon, 1952). 
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eight years, six of them free of civil disorder, Burma should be 
able to more than double her rate of production and have a sound 
basis for further rapid and substantial economic progress. The 
estimated total cost of increasing gross national production as 
outlined in the development programme was calculated at 7,500 
million kyats. Of this, approximately 3,000 million kyats was 
recommended for specific projects in the fields of irrigation, trans- 
port, communications, electric power, mining and industry. The 
remaining 4,500 million kyats would be expended on agriculture, 
housing, sanitation, health and welfare. It was pointed out, 
however, that not all of these investment needs could be financed 
locally. Provided that as large a portion as possible of total produc- 
tion is directed into investment, as much as two-thirds of these 
investment needs may be available from domestic sources, while 
the remaining one-third would have to be secured from foreign 
sources. 

The preliminary report and the specific recommendations 
were examined by a general committee and seven subcommittees 
appointed by the Government. Their reports, based on the K.T.A. 
report with certain amendments, were considered by the Economic 
Council and subsequently approved by the Government.!? In 
August 1953 K.T.A. submitted its comprehensive report. Pending 
the examination of the more complete recommendations contained 
in this report, the Government has accepted the total output goal 
of 7,000 million kyats by 1959-60 as appropriate.? 

It should be mentioned that the various projects in the national 
programme are at various stages of execution. A number of them 
have been investigated in detail and are being carried out. Others, 
which were recommended after preliminary or superficial study 
only, now call for detailed surveys and more research work. The 
programme for the first few years is fixed and is being implemented, 
but for the later period, although the goals have been set, the 
timing and priority of projects are less specific. It is intended that 
constant reviews should be made as the programme is developed 
from year to year. 


THE PYIDAWTHA CONFERENCE 


The national reconstruction and development programme was 
given considerable publicity through the Pyidawtha Conference * 





1 Economic Survey of Burma, 1952 (Rangoon, 1952), p. 25. 
* Economic Survey of Burma, 1953 (Rangoon, 1953), p. 55. 


* In its broader aspects “ Pyidawtha” — the total plan for eco- 
— and cultural uplift of the country. Economic Survey of Burma, 
53, op. cit. 
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convened in Rangoon in August 1952, when the Government made 
known its policy to some 1,000 representatives from different parts 
of Burma comprising Members of Parliament, government heads 
of administrative divisions and other senior officials and leaders 
and members of political and labour organisations. Ten plans for 
development within the framework of the over-all programme 
were introduced in the form of resolutions and explained to the 
meeting by each Minister concerned. It was pointed out that the 
plans are intended to create a new economic and social system in 
which forces are to be released for national development. The 
pre-war system, in which the affairs of the country were adminis- 
tered by a bureaucratic government with a minimum of support 
or co-operation from a generally inarticulate and indifferent 
population, was to give way to a system of public participation 
in the activities of the Government, in which the keynote would 
be co-operation between officials and the representatives of the 
people. The Conference adopted the proposed plans.! 


IMPLEMENTATION OF THE DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMME 


Governmental Organisation 


The planning machinery of the Government was reorganised. 
The chief features are the separation of the functions of planning 
from execution and supervision, the setting up of a Social and 
Economic Board with the Prime Minister as chairman, with 
responsibility for over-all supervision, and the creation of two 
planning commissions, social and economic, within the Ministry 
of National Planning. In order to deal with a wide range of problems 
associated with the operation of business ventures the Govern- 
ment also created the Industrial Development Corporation, the 
Mineral Resources Development Corporation and the Agricultural 
and Water Resources Development Corporation. These bodies, 
which were organised to function outside the framework of the 
usual administrative procedures, have been given sufficient auto- 
nomy and flexibility to enable them to employ strictly economic or 
business-type methods in their operations. They are empowered to 
establish and supervise the operation of government projects 
through subsidiary companies, to formulate operational policies, 
to conduct training, research and other programmes within their 
respective fields and to give aid to private enterprise. 


1 Resolutions and Speeches, the Pyidawtha Conference, 4-17 Aug. 1952. 
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Devolution of Powers 


As it was appreciated that it would take a number of years to 
implement the major projects under the development programme, 
the Government introduced a scheme for providing immediate 
relief to the people through their own participation. Under this 
scheme the normal administrative channels and procedural require- 
ments, which often cause excessive delay, are avoided. Stress is 
placed on local autonomy, and provision is made for a discretionary 
grant by the Government of 50,000 kyats to each township, to be 
spent through the divisional, district, and township welfare com- 
mittees, which have powers to initiate and carry out local pro- 
jects. The public is invited to assist by subscribing towards each 
project in services or in cash or kind. Projects are selected at the 
township level and, when approved by the divisional welfare 
committee, are executed without the sanction or supervision of 
government departments. The only requirements are that the 
Government’s share of the cost of each project does not exceed 
10,000 kyats and that the funds are utilised for the immediate 
promotion of the people’s welfare through capital works, such as 
the construction of tanks and wells, irrigat‘-n dams and canals, 
roads, bridges, schools, dispensaries and libiuries.* 

The scheme aims particularly at promoting the welfare of the 
villager, whom previous welfare schemes had hardly ever reached ; 
at giving the public a certain amount of freedom of choice in the 
projects and thereby developing their interest and active participa- 
tion in the work ; and at encouraging the people and government 
officials to work in close co-operation and foster the spirit of public 
service. 

Preliminary information indicates that considerable progress 
has already been made even in areas where conditions of insecurity 
hinder normal daily activities. Achievements for the financial year 
1952-53 include the construction of 1,782 wells, 1,547 tanks, 
543 other public health works, 1,393 schools, 429 reading rooms, 
379 other buildings, 2,105 roads and bridges and 762 irrigation 
canals. Public response to the scheme has been far beyond ex- 
pectations. In many cases local contributions of money, and 
especially of labour, equalled or exceeded in value the Government’s 
contribution. The projects mentioned were accomplished at a total 
expenditure of approximately 16.5 million kyats, of which about 
half consisted of government funds and the other half of public 
contributions of money, material and manpower.? 

1 Economic Survey of Burma, 1953, op. cit., pp. 29-30. 


2 The Sixth Anniversary, Burma (Rangoon, Ministry of Information), 
Vol. IV, No. 2, Jan. 1954, p. xv. 
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Democratisation of Local Administration 


A scheme was introduced by the Government to establish by 
legislation a new democratic system of local administration, which 
is considered more in harmony with the new developments in the 
country, and is regarded as an essential part of the reconstruction 
and development programme. 

The legislation provides for the establishment of democratic 
machinery on a national basis, composed of local administrative 
bodies such as the village council, to be elected by villagers, the 
ward committee, to be elected by the votes of wards in the town, 
and representative bodies at a higher level—the urban council, 
the township council and the district council. Each of these bodies, 
from the village council upwards, is allotted definite powers for 
the promotion of the political, economic and social welfare of the 
people within its jurisdiction. These powers extend beyond the 
normal administrative or executive functions and include some 
associated with finance, defence and law. For example, the village 
council is permitted, under specific conditions, to impose certain 
taxes. It has powers to try local criminal and civil cases and may 
impose a limited fine or sentence of imprisonment. Similar powers 
in varying degrees are allocated to all the local bodies. The magis- 
terial functions at the top level, now exercised by the Deputy Commis- 
sioner, are to be relegated to the judicial department. The Deputy 
Commissioner, as the chief executive officer of the district council 
under the new system, will serve entirely in an administrative ca- 
pacity and so will be in a better position to attend to the welfare of 
the people. The new district councils are to assume all the powers 
and functions in the administration of the district hitherto exercised 
by the Deputy Commissioner and the former district local bodies. 

A number of welfare and other activities for the villagers are 
to be undertaken under the scheme, such as the establishment of 
schools, the formation of co-operatives, irrigation work, the 
dredging of rivers, the construction of village roads, participation 
in the execution of land nationalisation, the opening of co-operative 
banks and the collection of revenue. 

In order that the wishes of the people may be truly represented, 
everyone eligible to vote is required to appear in person and vote 
at the elections for the village council or the ward committee. 

A special ministry has been created for the execution of the 
scheme. A school is to be opened shortly for the purpose of giving 
instruction in democratic local administration. Meanwhile instruc- 
tion in the subject is given in the classes under the mass education 
scheme, and arrangements are being made for the use of posters, 
films and plays on the subject. 
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Industrial and Mining Projects 


A plan for the early implementation of a number of projects 
was included in the K.T.A. recommendations. While this plan is 
under consideration the Government has taken steps to implement 
some of the projects in addition to those already executed or in 
course of execution under the national programme of development. 

The government cotton spinning and weaving factory, modern 
and air-conditioned, with 19,972 spindles and 196 single-shuttle 
looms, was completed and put into operation in 1950. The Govern- 
ment has also made arrrangements for constructing and equipping 
a modern brick and roofing tile factory, and is arranging for a 
joint venture in the construction and operation of a pulp and paper 
factory. A contract was concluded for establishing a deep-sea 
fishing industry, and it is intended that this project should be 
executed in 1953-54. Funds have been set aside by the Government 
for a joint venture with the Burma Cement Company for the 
operation of its cement plant, though arrangements have not been 
completed. 

The Government has also adopted joint venture schemes in 
connection with the largest and the most important mineral 
enterprises in the country. It secured in 1951 a joint share in the 
privately owned mineral undertaking known as the Burma Cor- 
poration Limited, and entered into a joint oil scheme in agreement 
with the oil companies on 12 January 1954. Under this agreement 
the Government has acquired a 331/,; per cent. interest in the 
producing and refining of oil in Burma, with liberty to increase this 
percentage to any limit as and when it so desires.? 

Among a number of coal projects included in the national 
development programme, the greatest importance was attached to 
the Kalewa project. Work has already commenced in the coalfields, 
and samples of coal are now being analysed for industrial use. 

An extensive programme of research and development is, being 
undertaken by the State Industrial Research Institute in its 
metallurgical research, cellulose research and inorganic and analy- 
tical chemistry research sections. A building research station is 
also being set up. 

Out of some 102 small electric generating plants 38 have been 
nationalised, and from these electric supply has been provided in 
30 towns, and the plant in eight other towns is being improved. 
In October 1953 the Rangoon electric supply was also nationalised. 
The Government has approved a scheme of diesel-electric generating 


1 Yadana (journal of the Burmah Oil Company in Burma), Vol. III, No. 10, 
Jan. 1954, p. 1. 
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installations in the principal towns, with transmission and distri- 
bution lines to the adjacent villages. 

The Government attaches considerable importance to the 
development of small-scale and cottage industries. Encouragement 
is being given in this connection to the establishment of new 
small-scale private enterprises. The projects in this field include 
the development of power loom weaving, textile printing, pottery, 
sericulture, handmade paper, lacquer ware, woodwork and the 
manufacture of condensed milk and sugar. A number of these 
projects have already been implemented, while others are in 
different stages of execution. 


Water Resources and Power Development 


A number of projects for dealing with water problems and using 
water resources are either being investigated or in course of execu- 
tion. The projects include flood control, irrigation, navigation, 
public water supply, reservoirs, and hydro-electric power. 


Transport 


Transport facilities were among the greatest casualties of the 
war and the insurrection, and investment in this sector is to repre- 
sent one of the largest capital expansion programmes. The rehabili- 
tation and modernisation of rail and water transport facilities 
proceeded with increasing speed during 1952 and 1953. The bulk 
of the expenditure in both years went on the replacement of 
bridges, buildings, roads and installations. An increasing number of 
passenger carriages, goods wagons and vans were constructed or 
repaired, and considerable progress has been made in constructing 
quarters, repair sheds and stations. 

The plans of the Inland Waterways Transport Board provide 
for rapid expansion during the next three years of the flotilla of 
paddle-steamers, launches, tugs, barges and other craft. Large 
sums of money have been reserved for advance payments on 
vessels to be ordered abroad, as well as for domestic expenses. The 
Union of Burma Shipping Board was established in June 1952 to 
institute and operate coastal and international shipping services on 
behalf of the Government. Allotments were made to the Board 
for the purchase of ships and for placing construction orders. There 
has also been considerable rehabilitation of port facilities. The 
Rangoon airport has also been considerably developed. 


Land Nationalisation 


In October 1948 Parliament passed the Land Nationalisation 
Act, under which, on the principle adopted in the Constitution that 
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“the State is the ultimate owner of all lands ”, the State resumes 
possession of all agricultural land for distribution to agricultural 
families. Certain exceptions are made whereby genuine agricultural 
families who have been in continuous possession of agricultural land 
retain up to 50 acres in the case of rice or sugar-cane land, from ten 
to 25 acres in the case of other crops, and the whole land in the 
case of orchard or garden lands or where rubber is cultivated. 

In view of the insecurity in the country the application of the 
Land Nationalisation Act was postponed, but as this subject was 
of the greatest importance and concern to the Government as well 
as to the bulk of the population all the work that could possibly 
be done with a view to its implementation, such as the formulation 
of plans, was undertaken soon after the Act was passed. After the 
general elections in 1951 the Government formed a special Ministry 
of Land Nationalisation, and the final plan was introduced and 
adopted at the Pyidawtha Conference in 1952. 

The nationalisation plan envisages the creation of a new rural 
economy, which, in conjunction with the other development plans, 
is to bring about a new order for agriculturists. Without specifying 
a time period, the plan provides for a short-term and a long-term 
programme of work. The short-term programme, which began in 
1952, includes the formation of the Central Land Nationalisation 
Committee for the purpose of implementing the Act, and the 
operations of this Committee (establishment of the executive 
machinery ; investigation and research, including a review of the 
Act ; the preparation of the statements and maps necessary for the 
resumption and distribution of land under the Act and investiga- 
tion concerning compensation ; the training of the present Land 
Records Department personnel and the district and assistant 
district land nationalisation officials and, from 1953, the election, 
formation and training of land committees, and their operation 
in some selected districts and village tracts ; the establishment of 
model state mechanised farms, model colonies and collective farms 
and the practical training of officials in this work ; the distribution 
of land to agriculturists on an experimental basis and studies with 
a view to establishing collective and co-operative farming). 

The long-term programme, which began in 1953, includes the 
appointment and training of land nationalisation officials in village 
tracts ; the election and formation of district and village land 
committees and their operations ; the expansion in suitable areas 
of mixed farming (combination of mechanised and ‘animal and 
poultry farming) ; the establishment of collective farms for agricul- 
turists who are interested and landless agricultural labourers, and 
putting these farms in working relationship with the state mechan- 
ised farms ; and the distribution of land under the Act in the light 
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of the experience gained from the operation of the short-term 
programme. 

Satisfactory progess has been made in the execution of the 
plan even within a relatively short period. With the formation 
of the Ministry of Land Nationalisation a department with adminis- 
trative and executive personnel has been created, and a number of 
other departments (settlement and land records, survey, etc.) have 
been transferred to the new Ministry. The Central Land National- 
isation Committee has been formed, made up of 20 members, 
with the Minister for Land Nationalisation as chairman. One 
hundred land nationalisation officers have been appointed, given 
preliminary training and posted to different districts. Classes are 
being held by the Secretary of the Ministry, in which Members 
of Parliament, officials and representatives of agriculturists receive 
training on the subject of land nationalisation. The collection and 
preparation of statistics and maps for the purpose of land distri- 
bution for the whole country and investigations regarding the 
adequacy of the acreage specified for distribution have been 
completed. 

A ten-year scheme has been drawn up for the establishment of 
collective farms, state colonies, machine and tractor stations, 
state farms, etc. In the township of Syriam near Rangoon 60,000 
acres of agricultural land have been distributed to the cultivators 
on an experimental basis. The Government has made preparations 
for beginning in 1954 the nationalisation in six important town- 
ships of 200,000 acres of rice lands. The preparations include the 
formation of district and village land committees for the 248 village 
tracts within the townships. In addition the maps, statistics, etc., 
necessary for the distribution of land have been assembled, appli- 
cations for land have been investigated and officials have visited 
the areas to explain the scheme to the people. 


Agricultural and Rural Development 


The Agricultural and Rural Development Five-Year Plan, 
which is now being carried out, constitutes only the first phase 
(1952-56) of the development planned, during which gross national 
production is expected to equal the pre-war total output. In the 
second phase (1956-59) the aim will be to fulfil the national output 
goal of 7,000 millions kyats. The objectives are self-sufficiency in 
certain essential commodities and an increase in agricultural 
production. The projects under the plan are divided into two 
categories—commodity projects and subsidiary projects. 

Commodity projects cover nearly all the important and essential 
commodities, e.g., rice, cotton, sugar cane, chillies, onions, tea, 
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vegetables, fish and its products and dairy products. Increased 
production is the main theme under this head, and several methods 
are adopted, such as the expansion of cultivation by rehabilitation 
and reclamation of land, double cropping with irrigation and 
cattle-breeding. Specific goals are set for each project. 

The subsidiary projects include the establishment of an agricul- 
tural bank for the provision of credit on reasonable terms to culti- 
vators ; the construction of irrigation systems; measures to make 
low-cost fertilisers available; the mechanisation of farming; 
measures for providing incentives to cultivators for increased 
production ; surveys concerning the cultivation and marketing 
of rice ; the establishment of processing plants ; and research and 
planning. 

There has been considerable progress already in the execution 
of the plan. A State Agricultural Bank has been established, and 
large sums in loans and subsidies have been provided to cultivators 
for the extension of rice, groundnut and jute acreage. In 1952 
633,000 more acres were sown with rice than in the previous year. 
A government cotton-seed farm and a government dairy farm 
have been established, and the construction of a cattle-breeding 
station has been started. The increased cultivation in the cotton- 
seed farm is aimed at helping to achieve a goal of 200,000 acres 
under improved cotton cultivation by 1956-57. Coconuts have 
been procured to raise the necessary seedlings for planting 300,000 
coconut trees. 

Co-operatives 


The Constitution places emphasis on co-operative action, and 
the Government’s policy has been to develop a national co-operative 
movement. The Co-operative Societies Department of the Govern- 
ment, which has had a certain amount of pre-war experience with 
agricultural co-operative credit societies, has been greatly enlarged 
and equipped to foster this new movement. Whereas the credit 
societies were formerly set up mainly for the purpose of affording 
relief to cultivators against agricultural indebtedness and to enable 
them to undertake improvements on their lands, the movement is 
now far more extensive in scope and covers many aspects of co- 
operation. 

In addition to the agricultural credit societies, the consumers’ 
type was introduced after the war. Good progress was made, so 
that by January 1948 there were 2,000 agricultural credit societies 
and over 3,500 consumers’ societies.? 

Efforts were then directed towards consolidating the co- 
operatives and co-ordinating them into a sound system. A new 


1 The Fourth Anniversary, Burma, Vol. II, No. 2, Jan. 1952, p. 66. 
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Five-Year Co-operative Plan was formulated in 1950 and adopted 
by the All-Burma Co-operative Convention in the following year. 

The new plan, which was approved by the Government, aims 
at directing expansion into four major avenues—producers’, 
consumers’ and industrial co-operatives and unions and miscellan- 
eous co-operatives. At the second All-Burma Co-operative Confer- 
ence in 1953 certain amendments were made to the plan. Emphasis 
was given to the need for consolidating all co-operatives; in 
consequence about 1,000 were disbanded, and many others are to 
be disbanded or merged into village producer multi-purpose co- 
operatives. Major co-operative activities during 1953 include the 
introduction on a nation-wide scale of the co-operative cotton 
marketing scheme ; the extension for the second year of the co- 
operative rice marketing scheme, the operations of which were 
increased from eight districts in 1952 to 22 districts in 1953 ; the 
introduction of the Rangoon co-operative fish marketing scheme 
to undertake the purchase and sale of all fish in the city; the taking 
over by the co-operative societies, in a number of cases, of the 
management of municipal bazaars and ferries previously run by 
private contractors ; and the setting up in two places of a boat- 
building co-operative, financed by the Government, to build rice 
transport boats for sale through co-operatives to agriculturists. 
Encouragement was given to co-operatives in the states, particularly 
in agriculture, in order to stimulate increased production. 

By January 1953 there were 12,561 societies of more than 
15 different types in the country, with the consumers’, producers’, 
co-operative credit and marketing, and fishery co-operatives most 
predominant.! A team of four experts, three from the International 
Labour Organisation and one from the United Nations, have been 
assisting the Government since 1952 in the execution of the plan. 
The team’s activities are concentrated on co-operative education, 
general administration, the development of industrial co-operatives, 
and on plans to convert the Civil Supplies Department into a 
National Co-operative Wholesale Society. 


National Health 


General standards of health are appallingly low in Burma, and 
the incidence of many preventable diseases has been responsible 
for enormous economic and social losses. The Government has in 
consequence introduced a national health plan and undertaken to 
carry out a far-reaching preventive and medical care programme. 
In order that the scope of the project may be better understood 


1 Economic Survey of Burma, 1953, op. cit., p. 38. 
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we give here a few figures concerning the present health situation. 

The death rate in Burma is high: 3 per cent. of the popula- 
tion dies every year. The infant mortality rate is one of the highest 
in the world—20 per cent. of the children born each year die— 
and many mothers die during childbirth. The very low life expect- 
ancy is caused by unbalanced diet and a number of preventable 
diseases. Tuberculosis, malaria, venereal diseases and all types 
of enteric diseases are mainly responsible for the great annual 
toll of lives and to some extent for the generally low level of pro- 
ductivity of the population. Moreover, there is an inadequate 
supply of medical services for the prevention and treatment of 
disease. In 1952 there were only 294 hospitals and dispensaries, 
with a total of 8,546 beds in Burma. This provided one bed to ap- 
proximately 2,000 people—a figure considerably lower than the 
minimum number required by modern standards. There were 
552 doctors and 404 nurses employed in the medical services of the 
State and about 700 doctors and 650 nurses engaged in private 
practice. The country therefore had approximately one doctor to 
14,000 people and one nurse to 17,000 people. 

The national health programme introduced and now being 
executed by the Government can be divided into five major sec- 
tions. The first, which consists of campaigns to prevent illness 
and premature death (anti-malaria, anti-venereal disease, anti- 
tuberculosis, maternal and child welfare, environmental sanitation 
and leprosy projects), will be spread over a period of three to five 
years for the purpose of giving immediate relief to the population. 
It is intended that these campaigns should eventually develop 
into permanent health measures. The second section deals with 
the improvement of health services (development of hospitals, 
rural health centres and child health services), the third the manu- 
facture and preparation of vaccines and drugs, the fourth the 
national fitness movement and the fifth the training of medical 
and health personnel. 

In carrying out this programme the Government has received 
valuable assistance from the Technical Co-operation Administra- 
tion. At present a number of the major projects are being executed 
with the active assistance and co-operation of international agencies 
such as W.H.O. and U.N.I.C.E.F. 

Apart from the normal district health administration, special 
mobile teams have been distributed throughout Burma for all kinds 
of preventive work. A health demonstration centre has been 
established and is now functioning. Health teams situated in several 
towns have launched extensive public health programmes in small 


1 Resolutions and Speeches, the Pyidawtha Conference, op. cit., p. 102. 
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selected areas. Great progress has already been achieved in drives 
against tuberculosis, venereal disease, malaria and leprosy. A 
number of specialised hospitals, clinics, training and treatment 
centres and schools have been and are being established for these 
campaigns. 

In addition a child health services branch of the Health Depart- 
ment has been formed. A number of health teams have been set 
up and a drive is being launched in all the schools. In order to. 
promote child health consciousness, parents’ and teachers’ associa- 
tions and child care committees have also been formed. A women 
and children welfare centre has been organised on modern scientific 
lines in Rangoon. Clinics, other health and welfare centres and 
schools are being established to provide education, training, 
guidance and treatment. 


Housing 


One of the most important and pressing problems now facing 
the country is the housing shortage. Extensive damage was done 
to houses and other buildings during the war and the insurrection, 
and building activity has been almost at a standstill during the 
last decade. Meanwhile the population has increased, and the 
state of insecurity in the country has led to a large movement of 
people into the towns, many of which have more than doubled 
their population in the last few years. Small wooden shacks, bamboo 
huts and other unauthorised structures have been erected almost 
overnight on pavements, vacant sites, parks, etc., and the people 
live in great hardship in unhealthy and insanitary conditions and 
frequently without an adequate supply of water or suitable 
arrangements for latrines and washing facilities. Fires have also 
broken out and destroyed even these makeshift villages, causing 
much harm and misery. Such unco-ordinated building activity 
as has taken place has been quite inadequate. 

The Government gave its attention to this pressing need in 1950 
as soon as the political situation improved. The present Minister 
for Housing and Labour visited a number of countries in 1950 
and 1951, had discussions with government representatives and 
housing experts of the International Labour Office and the Eco- 
nomic Commission for Europe, and assembled useful information 
on housing policy and activities. In 1951 a National Housing 
Board was established, which did useful preparatory work, and 
as a result the National Housing and Town and Country Develop- 
ment Act was passed and an autonomous National Housing and 
Town and Country Development Board was created. The activities 
of the Board extend to the villages as well as the towns. Besides 
its own technicians the Board hires qualified experts to help in 
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the drawing up and execution of its programme. The Technical 
Co-operation Administration and the United Nations have made 
experts available. 

A housing plan adopted at the Pyidawtha Conference includes 
the improvement of housing and the standard of living in both 
rural and urban areas; the development of financial and other 
aids to assist people in their own construction work ; the provision 
of leadership in the housing movement by research and demonstra- 
tion ; the building of model towns and villages ; housing arrange- 
ments for refugees ; help in the manufacture and supply of essential 
building materials ; and the training of technicians for building 
work. 

The Government plans to set up a building materials industry 
department. A project for the construction of a roofing tile and 
brick factory in the neighbourhood of Rangoon is being executed, 
and consideration is being given to the establishment of factories 
for other building materials. An intensive programme is in hand 
for social and economic studies and research aimed at dealing with 
the economics of building and basic rent problems. Experimental 
hand machines have been imported and investigations are being 
made into the possibility of more durable village buildings. These 
studies are likely to lead to the development of a small-scale 
village housing industry. Housing assistance to low-income groups 
for self-help in home building is also contemplated. Slum ameliora- 
tion schemes are being studied for improvement in housing condi- 
tions in these areas pending their eventual clearance. A detailed 
scheme has been drawn up in order to grant loans for building 
purposes. It is the policy of the Board to encourage private building 
activity as well as the growth of co-operative building societies 
and housing associations. 

Apart from the research and planning, which has been in 
progress for some time, practical steps have already been taken 
in the execution of the plan. A transit camp and a permanent 
village have been constructed on the outskirts of Rangoon to 
provide alternative accommodation as unauthorised dwellings are 
gradually removed. Temporary villages have been constructed for 
the refugees whose dwellings were destroyed by fire ; by June 1953 
over 850 structures had been completed, containing more than 4,000 
units. One of the major projects, which is in course of execution, is 
the construction of a new town of Yankin on the outskirts of the city 
with accommodation for about 20,000 people. In Rangoon itself 
several large modern buildings for offices and dwellings have been 
completed. A large modern six-storey government office building 
is under construction, and plans have been pzepared for the 
construction of a nine-storey hospital building. 
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One of the major programmes of the Board is town rehabilita- 
tion, and work has commenced or will commence shortly in at 
least ten of the principal towns. Among the projects completed 
or in course of execution in these towns are the drilling of artesian 
wells, the repair and cleaning of drains, the construction of housing 
units and the repair of essential roads. Twenty-five villages have 
also been selected for village development, and work is proceeding 
in a number of them. 

The Board also acts as a building agency for other ministries 
and undertakes construction work on their behalf. In this role it 
has built a considerable number of schools in Rangoon and in the 
districts, and work is proceeding on others. The building of hospitals 
and bazaars in several towns has also been planned and is to 
commence soon. 


Labour and Welfare 


There was no special department of the Government to deal 
with labour and welfare matters in Burma before the Second 
World War. The Office of the Director of Statistics and the Labour 
Commissioner, which was placed under the control of the Ministry 
of Commerce and Industry, was mainly responsible for statistics 
of the cost of living of the working classes and matters concerning 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act, the Trade Unions Act and the 
Trade Disputes Act. After the war a Directorate of Labour was 
created, which was staffed for the most part with inexperienced 
personnel who had to be hurriedly trained. 

The Directorate is now under the charge of the Ministry of 
Housing and Labour and has grown considerably in size and 
importance. Its duties cover a wide range of labour and welfare 
activities. The Directorate has established employment offices 
for registration and placement and for giving help and advice 
to employers and workers. Labour offices, which deal with all the 
labour and welfare matters within their respective areas, have been 
established in many of the important industrial centres. The 
Directorate also includes an industrial relations section, staffed 
with conciliation officers assisted by labour inspectors ; a statistical 
section for providing statistics on wages, prices, registration, 
compensation, trade disputes, etc. ; a section to publish information 
on all labour matters ; a section for the registration of trade unions ; 
a section for the administration of the welfare centres established 
by the Government ; and a section for dealing with all matters 
concerning the International Labour Organisation, including such 
activities as the examination of Conventions and Recommendations. 

The Directorate is given the responsibility, whenever necessary, 
of conducting inquiries concerning the working and living condi- 
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tions of workers with a view to the adoption of new legislation or 
other measures for their general welfare. The Government has also 
established during the last two years a number of welfare centres 
in several industrial areas under the control of a Labour Welfare 
Committee and the Labour Directorate. The facilities available 
at each centre, which are all free, include instruction in general 
education ; a wireless set to supply news and music; a library, 
reading rooms, indoor and outdoor games, etc. ; a dispensary under 
a medical officer and his staff and the services of a lady health 
visitor. Open-air cinema shows are also given in some areas. 

One of the major schemes already executed in the field of labour 
concerns measures for the decasualisation of dock labour. The 
Dock Workers (Regulation of Employment) Scheme, 1951, was 
introduced in February 1952, and is being operated in the port of 
Rangoon by the Dock Labour Board, a tripartite body, with the 
assistance of an administrative committee composed of employers’ 
and workers’ representatives. The scheme provides for the payment 
of calling fees if work is not available and guaranteed wages. 
Wages, hours of work, overtime, etc., are also dealt with under the 
scheme. The Government intends to extend the scheme to other 
ports in Burma. It is also understood to be contemplating the 
provision of housing and welfare facilities for dock labourers. A 
dispensary for workers and their families and a contributory 
provident fund scheme for all workers have already been established. 

The Government has constituted a tripartite Standing Joint 
Labour Advisory Board, composed of six representatives each of 
the Government, employers and workers. The Board meets periodi- 
cally to consider national labour matters and makes recommenda- 
tions to the Government. 

On the recommendations of the Labour Legislation Committee, 
which was constituted in 1947 to examine and review existing 
legislation, the Government amended several old laws and enacted 
many new ones in conformity with the developments that have 
taken place in the country. Among the important amendments are 
provisions concerning factories, the payment of wages, workmen’s 
compensation, trade disputes and trade unions. The subjects 
covered by new legislation include employment statistics, labour 
and welfare in the oilfields, leave and holidays, employment and 
training, shops and establishments, minimum wages for commercial 
and industrial undertakings, dockworkers and agricultural lab- 
ourers. With the exception of one or two, all the enactments have 
been or are being put into effect. These new provisions have 
greatly benefited the working population by bringing about exten- 


11.L.0. : Legislative Series, 1951 (Bur. 2). 
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sive changes in the working and living conditions not only of 
industrial workers but also of workers in the less regulated under- 
takings such as shops, small commercial establishments and small- 
scale and handicraft industries. 

The Government’s recognition of freedom of association and 
the right to organise and its policy of developing a free trade 
union movement have brought into existence a large number of 
unions, and the number has tended to increase every year. The 
total number of registered unions under the Trade Unions Act and 
the total membership in 1946 were respectively 25 and approxi- 
mately 26,000; in 1951, 140 and 34,000; and in August 1953 
271 and 65,000. The unions are almost entirely of the industrial 
type operating individually on a regional basis or by undertakings 
or departments within an undertaking ; sometimes a few operate 
collectively by forming a federation. A large number of the unions 
are affiliated to the Trade Union Congress (Burma), which is by 
far the largest non-agricultural workers’ organisation. Another 
organisation of importance (the total membership is approximately 
400,000) which is largely political, is the All-Burma Peasants 
Organisation, These two organisations, which are members of the 
A.F.P.F.L., have considerable political power in the country. 
While the urge to form associations still exists among workers, 
there is on the other hand a definite trend towards consolidation 
and affiliation. Trade unionism as practised in Western countries is 
still new to Burma, and a large proportion of workers have received 
no training for it, but many of the present labour leaders have 
acquired by study and practical experience organisational ability 
and skill of a high standard. The policy of the Government, 
moreover, is to provide the political and labour leaders with 
opportunities of training in foreign countries ; several trade union 
missions have been despatched to different parts of the world, and 
many labour leaders have been awarded I.L.O. fellowships for study 
abroad. Training classes have also been organised for labour 
officers and labour leaders, and the Government is expected to 
appoint shortly four trade union officers to encourage the growth 
of trade unions. 


Development of Underdeveloped Areas of Burma 


A scheme was introduced and adopted at the Pyidawtha 
Conference for the development of all underdeveloped or back- 
ward areas throughout the Union. In these areas, which remain 
almost inaccessible because of long distances, natural barriers and 
lack of transport and communications, a very low standard of 


1 Burma Weekly Bulletin (Rangoon), Vol. 2, No. 8, 27 May 1953, p. 58: 
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living prevails. There is little or no modern economic activity, and 
the inhabitants have no educational, health or welfare facilities. 
Many eke out a miserable living with inadequate food, clothing 
and shelter. 

The purpose of the scheme is to establish “development 
teams ” with headquarters at selected centres in the areas. Their 
duties include the opening up of communications ; the provision 
of food and clothing ; the starting of cottage industries ; the intro- 
duction of suitable forms of agriculture and animal husbandry ; 
measures for ensuring health, cleanliness and environmental hygiene; 
and the provision of facilities for education, welfare and recreation. 

In 1952 eight teams, each consisting of 13 to 18 members trained 
in different subjects, began operations in eight underdeveloped 
areas. In October 1953 arrangements were made for more trained 
teams to proceed to seven other areas. Considerable progress has 
already been made by these teams in the fields of education, 
weaving, agriculture and health. 


Education and Training 


A survey? made by K.T.A. in the field of education and 
training revealed that the educational and training system was 
very inadequate. It found, for instance, that for the 5-10 age 
group the over-all ratio was one teacher to every 170 children and 
one school to every 410 children. For the 10-15 age group the 
ratios were one teacher to 1,400 children and one school to 9,000 
children. The picture was only slightly improved by the inclusion 
of private schools. 

It seems that the position was no better in the fields of profes- 
sional, technical and vocational training. It was found that even 
at the present low level of economic activity there are pronounced 
shortages of trained technicians, superintendents and foremen and 
many grades of skilled workers. The present situation is to a 
considerable extent due to the fact that education at all levels had 
hitherto been largely confined to instruction of an academic nature. 
The K.T.A. recommendations cover the entire fields of primary 
and secondary education and also include programmes of technical 
and vocational training. 

The inadequacy of the educational system had long been 
recognised, and the Government had been aware of the urgent need 
to change the entire system and to introduce one that would meet 
the needs of the people and be in keeping with modern trends and 
developments. However, as a great deal of time, effort and expense 


1 Preliminary Report on Economic and Engineering Survey of Burma for 
Burma Economic Council, op. cit., pp. 16-17. 
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are involved in carrying out a programme of such scope, the 
Government had for some time been taking certain practical 
measures to improve the situation as far as possible while a com- 
prehensive programme was being worked out. A U.N.E.S.C.O. 
mission visited Burma for a number of months and made certain 
recommendations regarding the improvement of the educational 
system. A new education plan was drawn up on the basis of these 
recommendations and information obtained by a Burmese mission 
that visited a number of countries. The new plan, which was 
adopted at the Pyidawtha Conference, provides for the reclassifica- 
tion of schools and other educational institutions and the reorgan- 
isation of the educational administration. In the new classification 
provision is made not only for academic education but also for 
technical and vocational training on a progressive scale. 

The different parts of the plan include compulsory primary 
education, monastery schools, campaigns against illiteracy, the 
training of technicians and technologists, the development of 
technical training centres, the establishment of new agricultural 
and technical high schools and institutes, the inclusion of technical 
and practical subjects or courses in the primary and post-primary 
schools, the training of technical instructors and general education 
of a high level based on democratic ideals. 

A number of individual educational projects of importance had 
already been completed or were being executed even before the 
educational plan as a whole was formally adopted. Since the 
adoption of the plan much progress has been made. It is recorded, 
for instance, that during the year 1952-53 there was an increase 
of 32 high schools, 86 middle schools and 1,882 primary schools in 
the country. The total number of pupils attending school increased 
during the year from approximately 530,000 to 730,000. A total 
of 16 school buildings was completed during the year, and 30 more 
were in course of construction. Much progress was also made in 
the purchase of school equipment of all kinds, in the arrangements 
for the introduction of the new specified subjects in schools, as well 
as in the opening of new technical schools. In order to cope with 
the increasing number of pupils and to ensure a steady supply of 
trained teachers, state teachers’ training institutes, similar to the 
state training colleges for teachers at Rangoon and Mandalay, 
were opened in three of the large towns during 1953. 

The Government’s decision to provide free education in the 
state schools and at the university has had the effect of swelling 
considerably the number of university students. The increases 
have ranged from 25 to over 30 per cent. each year. An additional 
college has been opened at one of the important towns, and the 
facilities in Rangoon have been extended. There have also been 
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developments in the field of artisan, handicrafts, and small-scale 
industrial training. 

Advanced training abroad has become an accepted part of the 
programme for developing highly trained technical and profes- 
sional personnel. Politicians, university graduates, government 
officials, trade union leaders and workers are studying abroad in 
increasing numbers. 

It may be useful to mention briefly two very important and 
original projects now being carried out. The first concerns the 
mass education movement for raising the general level of under- 
standing and culture of the people. A Mass Education Act was 
enacted in 1948 and a council was created the following year to 
plan and supervise the scheme. It aims to establish a training 
centre, train about 1,000 organisers and open up a network of mass 
education centres all over the country. The organisers are required 
to live in the village and organise community activities for the 
purpose of raising the standard of rural life and health, eradicating 
illiteracy, harmonising community living and inculcating in the 
villagers the spirit of self-help and reliance.1 A start was made 
with 21 centres in three districts. By January 1953 they had 
increased to 123 centres in 14 districts within Divisional Burma, 
while additional centres had also been successfully established in 
three of the states. The total number of organisers had then 
reached the figure of 235.? 

The second project concerns the creation of a Rehabilitation 
Brigade to serve as a source of supply of skilled labour for the 
rehabilitation of the country, particularly in view of the shortage 
of technical skills at all levels At the same time the Brigade is 
intended to absorb a large section of the unemployed and untrained 
youth, who, for the most part being without the necessary rudi- 
ments of education and technical skill and with experience confined 
to wartime, have had little or no opportunity of finding a place 
in a peacetime economy and might, in frustration, resort to crime 
or rebellion against the Government and society. The Rehabilita- 
tion Brigade is accordingly composed mainly of young ex-service 
personnel, members of the People’s Volunteer Organisation and 
other organisations and surrendered rebels.? The scheme aims at 
equipping each member of the Brigade with a suitable trade or 
vocation so as to give him self-confidence, self-reliance and self- 
respect in the new social surroundings. 

The first battalion of the Rehabilitation Brigade, consisting 
of 520 officers and men, was formed in May 1950. Seven more 


1 The Fourth Anniversary, Burma, op. cit., Vol. II, No. 2, Jan. 1952, p. 41. 
2 The Fifth Anniversary, Burma, Vol. Ill, No. 2, ‘Jan. 1953, p. 40. 
3 The Fourth Anniversary, Burma, op. cit., Vol. II, No. 2, Jan. 1952, p. 59. 
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battalions were added, and the total strength was over 4,000 by 
the end of 1951. The men are given technical and vocational 
training ; owing to the shortage of artisans for the housing projects, 
training has been confined largely to the building trades, and about 
1,000 skilled and semi-skilled workers in different building crafts 
were produced during the first six months of 1952. It is, however, 
intended to introduce gradually from 25 to 27 technical and 
vocational subjects in the training courses, which are divided into 
elementary and advanced grades. The training centre serves as a 
technical school, a productive unit where the students undertake 
real constructive work, a timber workshop for the mass production 
of badly needed house doors, windows, school furniture, etc., and a 
reservoir of skilled workers for aiding the different departments 
in the implementation of the national development programme. 
It is also intended to organise mobile units of skilled Brigade 
members and mobile workshop units for the reconstruction and 
resettlement of the villages and towns. In the past two years the 
Rehabilitation Brigade has participated in a number of projects, 
including the construction of airstrips, refugee camps, houses at 
mass education centres, water reservoirs, roads and military 
barracks. 


CONCLUSION 


There are reasonable grounds for belief, from the present trend 
of economic development, that the country will have adequate 
resources for successfully undertaking the total investment of 
7,500 million kyats required for achieving the prescribed goal. 
The Government has proceeded promptly with the execution of the 
projects included in the initial phase of the programme, and 
progress so far has been satisfactory. It was recommended by 
K.T.A. that the national effort should be aimed at restoring civil 
order by 1954, when the goal for total production of the economy 
of Burma should be an annual rate of at least 4,000 million kyats. 
It is now recorded that the gross domestic product of the country 
had risen to 4,116 million kyats by the financial year 1951/52 and 
4,650 million by 1952/53. It is expected that the gross domestic 
product for 1953/54 will amount to 5,200 million kyats. Similarly, 
gross capital formation had increased in the corresponding period 
from 750 million to 835 million kyats, and it is estimated that 
the amount will be 1,075 million during 1953/54. However, this 
amount includes expenditure on defence capital equipment and 
expenditures to make good the year’s depreciation, so that in 
effect it represents a net capital formation of about 675 million 
kyats of new productive capital. This figure would have to be 
doubled by the end of the present decade to achieve the necessary 
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average of a little less than 1,000 million kyats net per year for the 
remaining seven years.? 

The Government believes that, with the active co-operation 
of the people, it should be able to achieve the development goal, 
as there is considerable margin for the development of the country. 
A number of factors appear to lend support to this belief. For 
instance, a large part of the income in Burma before the Second 
World War was taken out of the country and lost to the national 
economy. A considerable portion of this income is now available 
for domestic capital formation. Before the war Burma had an 
annual surplus of foreign exchange earnings more than adequate 
for financing, at the prices then prevailing, the annual purchase 
of foreign materials and equipment for the development programme 
now contemplated. Every year exports greatly exceeded imports. 
It is recorded that in no single year after 1920 was the excess of 
exports less than 68 per cent.? 

It is considered that although the physical quantity of the 
country’s exports during a number of years will probably be much 
smaller than before the war, the reduced quantity will be offset by 
a higher unit value. Export prices are higher in relation to import 
prices than before the war, and it is believed that this relationship 
is likely to continue for several years. 

Another aspect concerns the percentages of savings and con- 
sumption. The pre-war figures show that the economy is capable 
of saving a very high proportion of its income. This is a significant 
fact from the point of view of economic development. Current 
savings have risen rapidly in recent years. As a percentage of 
gross domestic product they are now approximately the same as 
before the war (23.6 per cent.) and are expected to increase. 
Moreover, in 1952/53, Burma, as in previous years, did not utilise 
all of its savings in capital formation at home. A part of the savings 
was accumulated in deposits abroad, and the net investment in 
1952/53 was greater than in any previous year.® 

However, the successful completion of the national develop- 
ment programme depends not so much on economic factors as on 
other less tangible factors. It will depend, for instance, on whether 
the Government can organise the administrative machinery neces- 
sary for carrying out the programme and on the availability of 
technical and administrative personnel. 

At present the situation is far from satisfactory, for there is a 
great shortage of different skills at all levels. In addition to the 
delay that the lack of skilled personnel must inevitably cause in 


1 Economic Survey of Burma, 1953, op. cit., pp. 4 and 61. 
2 Tbid., pp. 62-63. 
3 Ibid., pp. 5-7. 
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carrying out the different projects, it seems that a widening gap 
is already being created between the present resources of the 
limited administrative and executive personnel and the heavy 
responsibility placed on them. While it is appreciated that the 
Government is taking steps to improve the situation, it would 
seem that a much greater emphasis needs to be placed on this 
important aspect of the country’s development. 

Another requirement would appear to be a proper mental 
approach of the people to the problem of rehabilitation and 
development. The degree of active help and co-operation that the 
Government receives will depend largely on public understanding 
and goodwill. It would seem that all that is possible in the present 
circumstances is being done through extensive campaigns and pro- 
grammes of work in the different fields, in particular those con- 
cerning information and publicity, education and training. 

Finally, it is clear that the early success of the whole develop- 
ment programme is dependent on the termination of the insurrec- 
tion and the restoration of peace throughout the country. The 
position here is not satisfactory. The Government had, for very 
good reasons, decided to try to end the insurrection and procure 
lasting peace by adopting peaceful methods with a minimum of 
military action against the rebels. Contrary to the views expressed 
by many people at the time, this policy succeeded in greatly 
improving the situation within a relatively short time, and there 
were well-founded hopes that peace would be virtually restored in 
the whole country even before 1954, the limit specified in the 
recommendations.' The situation was, however, soon altered by 
the presence on Burmese territory of 12,000 armed Chinese nation- 
alist troops.2 The presence of these forces and their activities 
against the Burmese Government have encouraged insurgent bodies, 
and in order to conduct military operations against both the rebels 
and the foreign forces it has been necessary to increase the size 
of the army from five to 45 battalions, and so divert expenditures 
that could have been usefully spent on the economic and social 
development of the country. This factor now presents the biggest 
obstacle to the reconstruction programme. It is hoped that a 
peaceful solution will soon be found to this problem. 


1 For instance, the Government’s offer of a general amnesty to the rebels 
led to many surrenders. According to the New Times of Burma the number 
was 18,685 up to 21 Nov. 1953, which is considerable when compared with 
the small government army. 

* The issue was submitted to the United Nations and the resolution 
adopted by the General Assembly in April 1953 called for the immediate 
disarmament and withdrawal or internment of foreign forces in Burma. 
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CO-MANAGEMENT IN INDUSTRY 
Historical Development 


HE right of employees to participate in the management of 

undertakings, like the right of collective bargaining, was 
eliminated by the National Socialist régime and replaced by the 
so-called leadership principle, which gave the employer or his 
representative absolute power over the undertaking and its per- 
sonnel. Immediately after the end of the war the allied occupying 
powers took very seriously the question of creating an employee 
representation system based on democratic principles, for it was 
part of their programme to restore democracy in Germany from 
the smallest political and economic units upwards. On 10 April 
1946 the Allied Control Commission issued a Works Councils Law 
applying to the whole of Germany.? This measure departed 
considerably from the positive method adopted in the Works 
Councils Act of 1920 (which had been replaced by the National 
Socialist Labour Organisation Act) and merely laid down a few 
necessary basic principles for employee representation, leaving 
ways and means of applying the co-management principle to free 
negotiation between the employer and the works council. 

However, the preference for explicit enactment characteristic 
of German law was not satisfied with mere “ blanket ” legislation, 
and the Lander (except North Rhine-Westphalia, Lower Saxony, 


1 The first part of this article appeared in Vol. LXX, No. 1, July 1954, 
p. 26. 

* Control Council Law No. 22 (Official Gazette of the Control Council for 
Germany, No. 6, 30 Apr. 1946, p. 133; see I.L.O.: Legislative Series, 1946 
(Ger. 3)). 
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Hamburg and West Berlin) have since 1947 issued works councils 
laws for their respective territories: these followed mainly the 
Works Councils Act of 1920. Only the laws of Hessen (31 May 1948) 
and Wiirttemberg-Baden (18 August 1948) went far beyond the 
provisions of the 1920 Act by conferring on the works council an 
extensive right of co-management in economic as well as social 
affairs. On instructions from the United States Military Govern- 
ment, however, the provisions regarding co-management in econo- 
mic affairs were suspended and only came into force in 1950, when 
the United States High Commissioner cancelled the suspension. 

It was inevitable that this legislative development with regard 
to employee representation should cause serious disunity in German 
law on the subject, and that this in its turn should arouse the 
desire for a uniform system. Uniformity could not, however, be 
secured without agreement between the two parties in industry ; 
consequently representatives of the German Trade Union Federa- 
tion and the Federation of German Employers’ Associations met 
from 9 to 13 January 1950 for their first joint discussion on a 
uniform system of employee representation. The meeting was held 
at Hattenheim (Rheingau). It appeared at first that fundamental 
agreement could be obtained on extensive rights of co-manage- 
ment both at the undertaking and at the industry levels. However, 
during a second meeting, also held at Hattenheim on 30 and 31 March 
1950, insurmountable differences of opinion arose. The employers 
particularly resisted the proposals of the trade unions that the 
works council should have extensive powers of co-management 
in economic matters and that the supervisory boards of the com- 
panies should be composed of shareholders’ and workers’ repre- 
sentatives in equal numbers. The demand for stronger trade 
union influence on the appointment of the workers’ members of 
the supervisory boards was also not accepted by the employers, 
who wished to restrict representation on the workers’ side to 
employees of the company concerned. 

Although a draft for the future Employees’ Representation 
Act had already been prepared in the Ministry of Labour, the 
federal authorities hesitated to submit this as a government 
proposal, since they hoped that the two parties would reach 
agreement. In the subsequent period each side strove, by the 
issue of various memoranda, to explain its attitude to the other. 
On 5 and 6 July 1950 further conversations were held between 
the two federations in the presence of representatives of the 
Ministry of Labour and the Ministry of Economic Affairs, but the 
result was final failure to secure agreement. Meanwhile the Social 
Democratic Party and the Christian Democratic Union had each 
introduced a Bill on co-management into Parliament. The Social 
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Democrats’ Bill dealt only with the right of co-management in 
business matters, but dealt with this at the levels of both the under- 
taking and the industry ; the Christian Democrats’ Bill, on the 
other hand, was restricted to the undertaking, but dealt at that 
level with the right of co-management in business and in social 
and personnel matters. After the federal Government had completed 
its own Bill on Employees’ Representation at the end of August 
1950 and had introduced it into Parliament, the two parties in 
industry attempted to influence Parliament with a view to having 
this Bill amended in the way each desired. On the trade union 
side, this attempt to exert influence took the form of several 
strike threats, which the President of the German Trade Union 
Federation made in a heated correspondence with the federal 
Chancellor ; and in May 1952 there actually was a two-day strike 
in the printing trade to coincide with discussion of the Bill in Parlia- 
ment. A last attempt on the part of the coalition parties and the 
federal Government to induce the trade unions to compromise 
on the demands mentioned above (equal representation of workers 
and shareholders in the supervisory boards and a predominant 
influence for the trade unions in the appointment of the workers’ 
members) was made at a joint sitting held on 13 June 1952, but 
was not successful. 

The struggle over the future co-management scheme was 
reflected in the discussion of the Employees’ Representation Bill 
in the federal Parliament. It is probably rare for conceptions of 
social policy and party views to correspond so exactly as they did 
in these discussions. The employers had the coalition parties 
firmly behind them, and the trade unions were supported by the 
opposition. 

Apart from the points in dispute already mentioned, a further 
fundamental controversy arose during the parliamentary proceed- 
ings, and this rendered a compromise unlikely from the start. It 
concerned the scope of the future Employees’ Representation Act. 
The coalition parties and the federal Government wished co- 
management for all public servants to be excluded from the general 
Act and to be the subject of special regulation. This was to apply 
not only to the personnel of public departments exercising authority 
but also to undertakings and services belonging to the Federal 
Republic, the Lander and the municipalities, and it was to cover 
not only officials but all persons (wage or salary earners) employed 
in public offices, services or undertakings. To justify this policy 
the federal Government and the coalition parties urged that the 
principle of sole control by a democratically elected body over the 
chief executive at each level (the federal Chancellor, the prime 
ministers of the Lander and the mayors) is incompatible with equal 
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co-management rights for public employees. The chief executive 
and the heads of public departments and undertakings acting under 
directions from him would no longer be able to reach their decisions 
alone, as is required by their responsibility to the Parliament or 
other representative body, if each of their decisions needed the 
consent of a third party—the works council—in order to be valid. 
Further, they argued, the existence of opposing interests on the 
part of capital and labour is a typical characteristic of private 
economy but not of public employment, where it is replaced by 
the concept of loyalty inherent in a service relationship. 

The German Trade Union Federation and the opposition on the 
other hand urged that, in public services and undertakings, at least 
the wage-earning and salaried personnel (without the status of 
officials) have the same type of contractual relationship with the 
employing unit as arises in private industry. They referred in 
particular to article 74 (12) of the Constitution, which definitely 
gives the federal legislature concurrent jurisdiction in labour mat- 
ters, including “ rules of employment at workplaces ”. This, they 
said, could only be understood as meaning that the federal legis- 
lature can and must introduce uniform regulations for all employees 
in a contractual relationship with their employers, including those 
in public services and undertakings. 

In the final version of the Employees’ Representation Act, 
which was adopted by the Lower House of Parliament at its 227th 
sitting on 19 July 1952 (the opposition voting against), the views 
of the federal Government and the coalition parties triumphed. 
Section 88 of the Act states that the right of co-management 
in offices and undertakings of the Federal Republic, the Lander, 
the local authorities and other public corporations shall be dealt 
with by a special Act (the Personnel Representation Act now in 
the committee stage in Parliament). The Employees’ Representa- 
tion Act itself is restricted to establishments and undertakings in 
the private sector of industry (with the exception of maritime and 
air navigation). Until the issue of the intended Personnel Repre- 
sentation Act, the works councils laws of the Lander continue to 
apply to public employment, though they cease to operate in other 
respects. 

The struggle over the new general system of co-management 
was paralleled by special developments in mining and iron and 
steel production. Most of the undertakings in the latter industry 
became subject to supervision by the military governments at the 
end of the war and, as part of the campaign to break up excessive 


-1Cf. H. C. NIPPERDEY : Das Mitbestimmungsrecht im offentlichen Dienst, 
a legal opinion published in 1952. 
* Cf. Recht der Arbeit, 1954, p. 62. 
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concentrations of economic power, were divided and transformed 
into “ unit companies ” by Law No. 27 of the Allied High Com- 
mission, dated 16 May 1950.1 As early as 1947 and 1948 the 
German Trade Union Federation and the North German Iron and 
Steel Control (which was responsible for supervision of the under- 
takings to be broken up) had agreed that the supervisory boards 
of the unit companies should be composed of representatives of 
the workers and shareholders in equal numbers, and that the board 
of management of each company should contain, besides the 
technical and the commercial manager, a labour manager with the 
same status as the others, who was required to represent the 
workers’ interests in any case requiring decision and to conciliate 
social and economic requirements. 

The German Trade Union Federation was naturally concerned 
to secure by legislative action—at least for the mining and iron 
and steel industries—statutory maintenance of the far-reaching 
system of co-management in the boards of companies that had 
already been introduced in practice, even if its attempt to obtain 
a similar system for all other undertakings (by means of the 
Employees’ Representation Act) were doomed to failure. The 
Federal Committee of the Federation therefore wrote to the 
Chancellor on 23 November 1950 asking for legislation under 
which (1) the supervisory boards of all the companies covered by 
Law No. 27 would be composed of workers’ and shareholders’ 
representatives in equal numbers, and (2) the boards of management 
of those companies would include a labour manager. At the same 
time the Federation threatened a strike by the workers organised 
in the Metal Industry Union if its demands regarding the mining 
and iron and steel industries were not met. In November 1950 
the Metal Industry Union was empowered, by general vote of the 
organised workers, to call a strike ; and it decided on 3 January 1951 
that work should stop throughout the iron and steel producing 
industry at the end of January 1951 if a system of co-management 
embodying the workers’ demands had not been agreed on by that 
time. 

In the face of this strike threat, conversations between repre- 
sentatives of the German Trade Union Federation and experts 
from the mining and iron and steel industries were arranged through 
the good offices of the federal Chancellor, and finally an agreement 
was reached in the form of “ guiding lines respecting co-management 
in the coal and iron producing industry ”, dated 27 January 1951. 
These guiding lines, which had extensive regard to the demands of 


1 Official Gazette of the Allied High Commission for Germany, No. 20, 
20 May 1950, p. 298. 
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the German Trade Union Federation, formed the basis for the 
“Act respecting co-management by employees in the boards of 
supervision and managing boards of undertakings in the mining 
industry and in the iron and steel production industry ”, which was 
issued on 21 May 1951 and is known as the Co-management Act. 


The Present Situation 


The present regulations on co-management thus spring from 
three sources of law: the Employees’ Representation Act of 
11 October 1952 *, which relates to co-management in the whole of 
private industry except maritime and air navigation; the Co- 
management Act, applying to mining and iron and steel production 
and specially prescribing the workers’ rights on the boards of 
companies in those industries ; and the works councils laws of the 
Lander, which continue provisionally to govern co-management 
rights for the personnel of departments and undertakings belonging 
to the Federal Republic, the Lander, the local authorities and 
other public corporations. These laws are soon to be replaced by 
the Federal Personnel Representation Act, now in course of pre- 
paration. The basic features of the above schemes, which cannot 
be reproduced here in detail *, are as follows. 

Under the Employees’ Representation Act, in all undertakings 
in private industry (including the mining and iron and steel indus- 
tries) that normally have not less than five permanent employees 
entitled to vote (of whom three must be eligible for election) the 
employees elect a works council (Betriebsrat). In undertakings 
normally having more than 100 permanent employees there is also 
a second representative body known as the “ economic committee ” 
(Wirtschaftsausschuss ) comprising not merely elected representatives 
of the personnel (as in the works council) but representatives of the 
owner and of the personnel in equal numbers, the latter including 
at least one member of the works council. There is provision for 
two further representative organs in the undertaking, namely the 
assembly (Betriebsversammlung) composed of all the employees, 
which receives a quarterly report from the works council and may 
make proposals to it, and the general council ( Gesamtbetriebsrat) 
in undertakings consisting of several establishments. 


1 Bundesgesetzblatt (hereafter referred to as BGBI.), I, p. 347; see I.L.0.: 
Legislative Series, 1951 (Ger. (F.R.) 2). 

? BGBI., I, p. 681. 

’See reviews of the Employees’ Representation Act by A. SABEL in 
Recht der Arbeit, 1952, p. 281, and G. ScHNORR in Wirtschaftsdienst, 1952, 
Le 609 ; also G. BoLpt’s review of the Co-management Act in Recht der Arbeit, 

951, p. 169. 
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The works council takes part in the management of the under- 
taking as regards social, personnel and economic matters. Its role 
varies as follows: Action on a number of matters specified in 
section 56 of the Employees’ Representation Act—including hours 
of work, the holiday schedule, vocational training, piece rates, 
methods of remuneration and particularly the determination of 
the works rules which govern the conduct of employees in the 
undertaking—can only be taken with the consent of the works 
council. This consent usually assumes the form of participation 
in a works agreement, i.e., the council and the employer together 
decide on certain rules which, like the stipulations of a collective 
agreement, apply directly and compulsorily to the individual 
conditions of employment.* 

If agreement cannot be reached, the matter may be referred 
by either party to a mediation board composed of equal numbers 
of representatives of the employer and the workers, and its decision 
is binding. Works agreements may also deal with other social 
matters not enumerated in section 56 of the Act, but such agree- 
ments are voluntary, and in case of failure to agree it is not permis- 
sible to insist on a binding mediation award. 

Special reference should be made to the statutory precedence 
given to collective agreements. Social matters already governed 
by a collective agreement (or by legislation) cannot be regulated by 
a works agreement. Furthermore, regulation of rates of pay and 
other conditions of employment in works agreements is prohibited 
if these matters are usually governed by collective agreement in 
the industry concerned, even if there is no such agreement actually 
in existence. Only the collective agreement itself may permit 
exceptions to this rule (Employees’ Representation Act, section 59). 

In the case of engagements, changes of job and regrouping 
(personnel measures), the works council merely has a right of 
objection, which naturally includes the right to be informed by 
the employer in good time of the proposed action ; if it does object 
(after action has been taken by the employer provisionally on his 
own responsibility) and an agreement cannot be reached, the 
works council may appeal to the labour court for reversal of the 
decision. In cases of dismissal the council can merely insist on its 
objections being heard by the employer before the employment 
terminates ; but the employer is not required to take such objec- 
tions into account, and the works council has no legal remedy. 
The reason for the very limited right of co-management in these 


? For the mandatory effect of works agreements, see R. Dietz: Das 
Betriebsverfassungsgesetz, § 52, notes 13 ff. ; and H. GALPERIN : Das Betriebs- 
verfassungsgesetz (2nd edition), § 52, notes 55 ff. 
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cases is that the Dismissals Act of 10 August 1951? gives the 
individual employee sufficient protection in the shape of an appeal 
procedure (see below) ; it therefore seemed unnecessary to provide 
for additional job security through action by the works council.* 

In economic matters the works council has co-management 
rights only in the case of action by the employer that may have 
a direct effect on the level of employment, i.e. (section 72 of the 
Employees’ Representation Act), in the case of reduced production, 
the closing down of the undertaking, change of location, amalgama- 
tion with other undertakings, a fundamental alteration in the 
purpose of the undertaking or any of its plant, or the introduction 
of essentially new methods of work. It was particularly difficult 
here to find a procedure, should there be failure to agree, which 
would combine consideration for the legitimate social requirements 
of the workers with respect for the employer’s right to control the 
means of production belonging to the undertaking, and also with 
economic needs. The Employees’ Representation Act preferred 
recourse to a joint mediation board in such cases also. The em- 
ployer is not bound by any decision which this board may take, but 
he must pay compensation if he dismisses workers contrary to a 
conciliation proposal put forward by it (Employees’ Representa- 
tion Act, sections 73 and 74). 

All other important economic action must be reported to 
the economic committee ; in certain circumstances the economic 
committee is entitled to offer advice, but the employer is not 
bound to follow its suggestions. 

Lastly, there is membership of the board of supervision. In 
all share companies (except those of the mining and iron and steel 
industries and some small units such as family companies and 
limited liability companies with not more than 500 employees), 
one-third of the members of the supervisory board must be elected 
by the employees of the undertaking qualified to vote. The 
employees’ representatives have exactly the same rights as those 
of the shareholders. The number of members of the supervisory 
board may be determined by the rules of the company, but it 
must be a multiple of three, so that the ratio of two shareholders’ 
representatives to one employees’ representative can be maintained. 
A number (not exceeding two) of the employees’ representatives 
must be themselves employed in the undertaking ; the remainder 
need not be so employed. 


1 BGBI., I, p. 499; see I.L.0.: Legislative Series, 1951 (Ger. (F.R.) 4). 
* Cf. A. SABEL, in Recht der Arbeit, 1952, p. 291. 


* For the alterations in company law consequent on the Employees’ 
Representation Act, with many references, cf. R. A. SPETHMANN and G, 
ScHNORR, in Recht der Arbeit, 1953, p. 448. 
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In the share companies of the mining and iron and steel indus- 
tries, on the other hand, the influence of the workers is stronger, 
since the Co-management Act provides for equal representation 
of employees and shareholders on the supervisory boards. As a 
rule there must be 11 members of the board (five workers’ and 
five shareholders’ representatives and an impartial chairman, 
who is elected by the general meeting of the company on the 
nomination of the other members of the board after a vote requiring 
a majority of each of the two groups). A remarkable feature of 
this special procedure, as compared with the general scheme, is 
that the influence of the trade unions on the composition of the 
supervisory board is considerably stronger. Whereas the demands 
of the trade unions that they should be included in the procedure 
of election of the employees’ members of supervisory boards was 
rejected during discussion of the Employees’ Representation Act, 
the German Trade Union Federation was able to maintain trade 
union influence in the Co-management Act because of the develop- 
ments in the mining and iron and steel industries referred to above. 
There, the nomination of all the employees’ representatives must 
be preceded by consultation with the trade unions represented in 
the undertaking and with their federations ; two of these representa- 
tives, who must be employees of the undertaking, are nominated 
by the works council, and the remainder directly by the trade 
unions ; in neither case can the nominations be challenged. 

A further trade union element is introduced into the managerial 
structure of the undertaking by the provision that the board of 
management of each company must include a labour manager 
with the same rights as the other members of this board. He is 
not considered as duly elected unless a majority of the employees’ 
representatives on the supervisory board vote for him. The labour 
manager is required to conciliate the social requirements of the 
employees with the economic requirements of the undertaking. 

The question of co-management rights for public servants is 
still undetermined owing to the current discussion of the proposed 
Personnel Representation Act. It must suffice to state here that in 
the public service the role of the personnel representatives (staff 
councils) will probably be less extensive than in private industry, 
and that in many cases the final decision is likely to lie with the 
chief.? 


THE LABOUR COURTS 
During the National Socialist dictatorship the German judicial 
system was no longer based on the rule of law, owing to the estab- 


en further information the reader is referred to Recht der Arbeit, 1954, 
p. 62. 
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lishment of emergency courts of all kinds and above all Hitler’s 
action in proclaiming himself the “supreme law lord” and his 
arbitrary interference in legal matters. Although this political 
tendency in National Socialist justice chiefly affected criminal law, 
labour-law institutions also were adjusted to National Socialist 
ideas by the Act of 10 April 1934. (Previously the Industrial 
Courts Act, 1901, and the Labour Courts Act, 1926, had considered 
labour cases as belonging to a separate branch of civil law and had 
removed them from the jurisdiction of the ordinary courts.) At 
the end of the Second World War, therefore, labour-law procedures 
also required reform. 

By Proclamation No. 3 of 20 October 1945 ? the Allied Control 
Council laid down certain basic principles with a view to securing 
respect for the rule of law throughout the legal system (equality 
before the law, prohibition of analogies in criminal law, prohibition 
of emergency courts, independence of the judiciary). This was 
followed on 30 March 1946 by a new system of labour courts 
established under Control Council Law No. 21 *, which maintained 
the traditional distinction between “ordinary ” jurisdiction (all 
civil disputes except those of a labour character) and labour juris- 
diction (legal disputes between employer and employee, between the 
parties to collective agreements, and between these and third parties). 

There were, however, important changes as compared with the 
previous structure ; the labour courts were removed administra- 
tively from the control of the judicial authorities and placed under 
that of the supreme labour authorities of the Lander, and the lay 
element in the courts was strengthened. The new law not only 
retained the institution of lay assessors without legal qualifications, 
drawn in equal numbers from employer and worker circles and 
sitting under a trained lawyer as president ; even the president of 
a labour court was no longer required to have passed through the 
regular stages of a legal career and qualified for appointment as a 
judge ; he had only to possess, as a result of previous duties in the 
service of employers’ or workers’ organisations, special knowledge 
and skill in labour questions, and to be able to perform judicial 
functions. It is true that the term of office of these presidents was 
only three years (though with the possibility of re-election). In 
other respects the Labour Courts Act, 1926 (suspended in 1934) 
was brought back into operation on a provisional basis. 


1 National Labour Organisation Act, 1934 (Reichsgesetzblatt, I, p. 319; 
see I.L.O. : Legislative Series, 1934 (Ger. 5)). 

— Gazette of the Control Council for Germany, No. 1, 29 Oct. 1945, 
p. 22. 
(Ger Ibid., No. 5, 31 Mar. 1946, p. 124; see I.L.O. : Legislative Series, 1946 

r. 2). 
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However, further developments regarding procedure were far 
from satisfactory. First of all, at the close of the war the former 
Reich Labour Court ceased to exist ; this had acted as a court of 
third instance with powers of review, and was responsible for 
securing uniform application of statutory provisions in the field of 
labour law. Under the post-war system there was only a two-tier 
system of courts : the labour courts of first instance, whose terri- 
torial jurisdiction corresponded roughly with the large cities and 
political divisions of the Lander; and the Land labour courts, 
which acted as courts of appeal. The lack of a common review 
court for the three Western occupation zones was all the more 
keenly felt because the various Lander not only issued large numbers 
of widely differing regulations. (regarding holiday rights, for 
instance) but they also to some extent departed from previous 
Reich law. Consequently, in addition to the divergences in legis- 
lation, there was divergence in the application of the law, owing 
to the lack of a uniform policy imposed by a supreme court of 
review, and this in the end became intolerable. Wiirttemberg- 
Hohenzollern and Rhineland-Palatinate set up third instances for 
their respective territories (at Tiibingen and Neustadt-on-Hardt 
respectively) ; but as each of these had jurisdiction for a single 
Land only, they could not contribute much to establishing uni- 
formity. 

Furthermore, the Lander of south Germany issued their own 
laws regarding labour courts in 1946 and 1947, so that there could 
no longer be any question of unity as regards procedure. 

The further development of labour legislation, and in particular 
the new employee representation system, finally pointed to the 
necessity of extending the jurisdiction of the labour courts, since 
there were no provisions in Control Council Law No. 21 for the 
settlement of disputes between the employer and the representative 
organs in the undertaking arising out of the exercise of co-manage- 
ment rights. Consequently in October 1951 the federal Govern- 
ment introduced into Parliament a draft for a new Labour Courts 
Act to apply uniformly throughout the Federal Republic. This 
passed its third reading on 17 June 1953, was issued on 3 Sep- 
tember * and came into force on 1 October of the same year. Its 
basic principles are as follows ° : 

The distinction between ordinary jurisdiction and labour 
jurisdiction is retained, and the labour courts stay under the 
1 Cf. the statement of the Committee of the German Federation of Labour 
Courts on 20 Oct. 1952 (Rechi der Arbeit, 1952, p. 420). 

? BGBI., I, p. 1267. 
* For greater detail, see G. MOLLER in Recht der Arbeit, 1953, p. 241, and 
H. C. NIpPERDEY in Betriebs-Berater, 1953, p. 509. 
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administrative authority of the Ministries of Labour of the Federal 
Republic and the Lander. However, they are required to consult 
and reach agreement with the judicial authority at the appropriate 
level before coming to any important decision regarding organisation. 

The system has three tiers : the labour courts of first instance 
handle all disputes concerning labour matters, but appeals from 
their awards may be taken to the Land labour courts ; the Federal 
Labour Court is the court of highest instance’ and is empowered 
to review and set aside the final awards of the Land labour courts. 
This right of review applies only to points of law—the Federal 
Labour Court will not express an opinion, for instance, as to 
whether a given fact has been established by means of evidence ; 
nor is the right unlimited in scope, for it applies only where the 
amount at issue exceeds the review limit laid down for the ordinary 
courts (now 6,000 marks), or where a Land labour court decision 
departs from a precedent established by the Federal Labour Court 
or a Land labour court, or where the Land labour court specially 
authorises review by reason of the fundamental character of the 
point in dispute. 

All the courts comprising the system have professional judges 
and lay judges. The latter are chosen from employers’ and workers’ 
circles by the Ministry of Labour of the Land (the Federal Ministry 
of Labour in the case of the Federal Court) on the basis of lists of 
nominees submitted by the occupational organisations. They act 
for a term of four years. However, the lay element has lost ground, 
as compared with the scheme operating under the Control Council 
Law, since the president of a labour court, even of first instance, 
must be a professional judge or have at least five years’ experience 
as legal representative of trade unions or employers’ associations. 

A special feature of the labour courts is that officers of trade 
unions and employers’ associations may act on behalf of members 
of their respective organisations (this was already permitted under 
the Labour Courts Act of 1926). It is considered that such a 
practice enables the case to be conducted in a realistic manner and 
with due regard for the social characteristics of labour disputes. 
For the same reasons, barristers have hitherto not been permitted 
to act as representatives of parties before labour courts (the Act 
of 1926 explicitly prohibited this). However, the reasons adduced 
for their exclusion—the expense involved, unfairness to the poorer 
party, breach of the principle (specially appropriate in labour cases) 
of direct dealing between the judge and the parties—gave rise to 
considerable difference of opinion in the discussion of the new 


1In accordance with article 96 of the Constitution, which provides that 
there shall be a federal court at the apex of the labour courts system. 
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Labour Courts Act in the federal Parliament. The arguments 
quoted above were brought forward by the opposition, but were 
countered by constitutional objections from the other side. It was 
finally agreed to permit barristers to act as representatives of the 
parties to a limited extent—i.e., only if the amount at issue is 
not less than 300 marks or if legal aid appears necessary in order 
to safeguard the rights of the parties. In cases before the federal 
and Land labour courts the parties must be represented by barristers 
or union officers. 

The labour courts have jurisdiction in the following cases : 
all disputes between employers and employees arising out of the 
employment relationship or any wrongful act ; disputes between 
the parties to collectives agreements or between these and third 
parties; and a wide range of cases connected with employee 
representation, where a dispute has arisen or a right of application 
exists. 


PROTECTION OF WORKERS 
Safety in the Undertaking 


Protection against risk of accident and other dangers in the 
undertaking has been so comprehensive since the issue of the 
Reich Industrial Code of 21 June 1869 and the Labour Protection 
Act of 26 July 1900 that any further legislative action in this field 
in recent years has hardly been necessary. The power to issue 
general or individual orders regarding industrial safety now lies 
to a very large extent with special branches of the Ministry of 
Labour, the industrial accident insurance institutions (mutual 
insurance associations) and the factory inspection and mines 
inspection services, which also supervise undertakings and impose 
fines in order to secure respect for safety regulations.’ 

The system was left untouched by National Socialism. Some 
safety provisions that had been suspended in 1939 for reasons of 
war were put back into operation after the close of hostilities. 
This was specifically confirmed in detail by the Industrial Safety 
Provisions (Suspension) Act dated 21 March 1952.3 


Hours of Work 


The provisions respecting hours of work in force before the 
Second World War have also proved satisfactory and have been 
retained. The Hours of Work Order of 30 April 1938 *, which is 


1 Cf. the Labour Courts Act, 1953, section 2, subsection 1 (4). 

?Cf. A. Hueck and H.C. NipperDEy : Lehrbuch des Arbeitsrechts (third 
to fifth editions, 1951), Vol. I, pp. 446 ff. 
* BGBI., I, p. 146. 
* Reichsgesetzblatt, I, p. 447. 
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still in force, prescribes the 48-hour week as a general rule and 
provides that overtime shall be permitted only on fulfilment of 
the strict conditions drawn up in the Order. These relate to the 
general prohibition of overtime on more than 30 days in the year, 
to overtime for work of preparation or conclusion, and to overtime 
in case of exceptional circumstances. General overtime (work in 
excess of eight hours a day) requires official authorisation of a 
specific provision in the collective agreement, and is subject to a 
statutory maximum of ten hours’ total work on any one day. Hours 
in excess of 48 in the week must be paid at a rate above the normal 
hourly wage ; if the rate is not specifically agreed, it is deemed to 
be time-and-a-quarter. 

There are special provisions for trades in which exceptions to 
the normal hours-of-work system are inevitable, for example in 
the Hours of Work (Bakeries) Act of 29 June 1936, the Hours of 
Work (Hospitals) Order of 13 February 1924 and the Sunday Rest 
(Shops) Order of 5 February 1919. 

Mention should also be made here of work restrictions on public 
holidays, although this exceeds the scope of hours-of-work regula- 
tion and belongs to the field of cultural policy. In the territory 
of the Federal Republic certain holidays—mostly of a religious 
character, but including May Day—are specially protected by the 
laws of the individual Lander, and work is prohibited on these days. 
In order that the resulting rest shall not involve any loss of earnings 
for the workers, a federal Act ! now provides that, if the holiday 
falls on a weekday, the time so lost must be paid by the employer. 
Should there be work on such a general holiday, the collective 
agreements stipulate a special rate of pay, usually double time. 


Special Protection for Certain Groups of Workers 


Special protection for women workers is a wide field, regarding 
which there has been some dispute, partly owing to the constitution- 
al guarantee of equal rights for men and women. In addition to 
the pre-war protective provisions proceeding from the physical 
condition and role of women (maternity protection, for instance), 
many laws passed in the Lander at the close of the war gave 
women workers a further advantage over men by granting them 
the right, once a month, to a paid “ day for work at home ” (Haus- 
arbettstag) on which to carry out their domestic obligations without 
loss of earnings.? 


1 Act respecting payment for public holidays, dated 2 Aug. 1951 (BGBi., 
I, p. 479 ; see I.L.0. : Legislative Series, 1951 (Ger. (F.R.) 3)). 

* For the laws on this subject of Bremen, North rer My ry a 
Hamburg and Lower Saxony, see H. C. NipPpERDEY: Textsammlung Arbeits- 
recht, pp. 406 ff. 
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After the adoption of the Constitution, article 3 of which 
prescribes equality of rights for men and women and prohibits any 
advantage or disadvantage on grounds of sex, the courts were 
faced with the difficult task of putting into practice the rather 
laconic constitutional principle of equality and determining 
whether the additional advantages accorded to women workers 
by statute before the coming into force of the Constitution were 
indeed in conformity with article 3. Article 117 (1) of the Consti- 
tution made a transitional arrangement under which legislative 
provisions contrary to the principle of equality between men and 
women were to remain in force until 31 March 1953, but the hope 
that by that time the necessary adjustment would be made by 
legislation has not been fulfilled. Consequently provisions contrary 
to the principle of equality between men and women automatically 
ceased to be valid on 1 April 1953 (as the Federal Court declared 
in a decision of principle handed down on 14 July of that year’): 
so that now the onus of adjustment—i.e., of interpreting article 3 
of the Constitution—lies entirely on the courts.* 

It is unanimously held that the special protection accorded to 
women workers remains valid at least in so far as it corresponds 
to a physical difference between men and women as such. This 
follows from a generally accepted principle of equality, which 
prohibits inequality of treatment where there is no effective 
difference but also requires due regard to be had to natural differ- 
ences where these exist. It follows that legal provisions prohibiting 
the employment of women in certain occupations and restricting 
their hours of work in order to protect their health, especially the 
health of future mothers, should be considered compatible with the 
principle of equality and should remain valid. This applies par- 
ticularly to the whole body of maternity protection law. 

The Maternity Protection Act of 17 May 1942 has been replaced 
by a federal Act with a similar title, issued on 24 January 1952.8 
In certain regards this far exceeds the terms of the previous legis- 
lation. It introduces certain protective periods, during which 
mothers and expectant mothers may not be employed (usually 
six weeks before and six weeks after confinement, but the latter 
period is extended to eight weeks for nursing mothers and to 12 
weeks after premature births and in cases where the life or health 
of the mother or child is in danger). During this protective period 
the woman is entitled to payment by the employer of an amount 


1 Recht der Arbeit, 1953, p. 398. 


2 Cf. the decision of the Federal Constitutional Court dated 18 Dec. 1953 
(Neue Juristische Wochenschrift, 1954, p. 65). 
* BGBi., I, p. 69: see I.L.0.: Legislative Series, 1952 (Ger. (F.R.) 2). 
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equal to her average earnings if she receives no sickness insurance 
benefit. Furthermore, she may not be given notice of dismissal 
at any time from the beginning of pregnancy until four months 
after confinement. This is an absolute prohibition, which also 
extends (unlike the protection accorded to disabled persons and 
members of works committees) to dismissal without notice in the 
serious circumstances where that is otherwise permitted ; exceptions 
require the consent of the Ministry of Labour. Other provisions 
of the Maternity Protection Act relate to the prohibition of certain 
activities for expectant and nursing mothers and to the restriction 
of their working hours. 

It is far more difficult to determine whether women’s claim to a 
monthly day at home with full pay, which is accorded under the 
legislation of the Lander, is consistent with the constitutional 
principle of equal rights for men and women. No doubt such a 
differential is not warranted by a strictly physical difference, but it 
may well be asked whether there is not here a difference arising 
out of social ethics and justifying legal recognition. It is a tenet of 
Western civilisation that a woman’s first duty is to look after the 
home and family, and that duty does not as a rule fall to men. 
Might this not be considered to justify differential treatment in 
accordance with the principle that due regard should be had to 
effective differences ? The question is still under discussion. Most 
of the labour courts have held that, at least for unmarried women 
without a dependent family, there is no difference of situation as 
compared with men ; they argue that the post-war change in social 
habits has placed many unmarried men in the same position as 
unmarried women, but that to grant such men a day at home 
with pay would be contrary to the original purpose of the legislation, 
which was to give preferential treatment to women as such. Con- 
sequently, according to this view, the claim to a paid day at home 
is inadmissible, for unmarried women at least, on constitutional 
grounds since 1 April 1953.3 

As regards married women, whose claim in this connection is 
not yet determined, it may perhaps be asked whether justification 
for the privilege of a paid day at home cannot be deduced from the 
constitutional protection of the family (article 6 of the Constitu- 
tion).? 


1Cf. the following Lone wo court awards: Hamburg, 12 Oct. 1953 
(Betriebs-Berater, 1984, ; Hanover, 1 Dec. 1953 (ibid., p. 99) ; Diissel- 
dorf, 2 Feb. 1954 (Beirieb, 19 i934, p . 130) ; Hamm, 24 iY 1984 ( (ibid... p . 195) ; 
a 22 Apr. 1953 (Recht der r Arbeit, 1953, p. 348) ; see also H. KROGER 
ibid. 

2Cf. the award of 1 Dec. 1953 of the Land labour court at Hanover 
(Betriebs-Berater, 1954, p. 99). 
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A further cause of dispute, also connected with women’s claim 
to equality, is the question of the right to equal pay for work of 
equal value. The source of the difference of opinion here is one 
belonging to general constitutional law. A study of political science 
leads to the view that, given the historical character of constitu- 
tional rights, the principle of an equal status for men and women 
should apply only as regards the relationship between the individual 
and the State. If this view were adopted, neither the parties to a 
collective agreement nor the parties to an individual contract of 
employment would be bound by the constitutional principle of 
equality of treatment, and so differential rates of pay for men and 
women—not based on differences in work or output—would remain 
valid, and new differential wage agreements could be concluded.! 

Another school of thought refers rightly to the changed signifi- 
cance of constitutional rights in a State based on democracy, welfare 
and the rule of law. This change tends to give the citizen not 
merely a negative status confined to the right of protection against 
undue intervention by the public authority but also a status 
positivus et socialis, i.e., a constitutionally defined position in 
society involving rights as against his fellow citizens. According 
to this school the principle of equality of treatment applies in 
private as well as in public law, and requires collective agreements 
to prescribe equality of remuneration for men and women where 
there is equal performance.? However, in individual cases it may 
not always be easy to decide whether the condition “ work of equal 
value ”, on which equality of pay depends, is indeed fulfilled, 
particularly in the case of characteristically feminine occupations 
where comparable employment of men can hardly be found. 

Special protection is accorded to disabled persons under the 
Disabled Persons Act of 16 June 1953 *; to returning prisoners of 
war under an Act dated 19 June 1950 ¢ ; and to homeworkers under 
the Home Work Act of 14 March 1951.5 As these groups of persons 
are in special need of assistance, basic objectives of the above 
legislation are to facilitate their placement by official action and to 
give them increased employment security by means of special 


1Cf. the opinion of the Bonn Institute for Commercial and Economic 
Law in Archiv fiir Offentliches Recht, Vol. 76, p. 163; see also W. JELLINEK 
in Betriebs-Berater, 1950, p. 425, and W. ScHAETZEL in Recht der Arbeit, 
1950, p. 248. 

2Cf. H. C. NIPPERDEY: Gleicher Lohn der Frau fir gleiche Leistung 
(Cologne, Bundverlag, 1951); H. A. BiscnHorr in Betriebs-Berater, 1950, 
p. 427; O. VIELHABER in Recht der Arbeit, 1951, p. 90; and Dr. Bzitzkz, ibid., 
p. 39. 

3 BGBI., I, p. 389. 

* Ibid., I, 1950, p. 221 ; 1951, p. 875; 1953, p. 931. 
5 Tbid., 7, 1951, p. 191; see I.L.0.: Legislative Series, 1951 (Ger. (F.R.) 1). 
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restrictions on dismissal. Returned prisoners of war may not be 
dismissed at all for a certain period after engagement. The dismissal 
of disabled persons is made subject to official authorisation. 

The ban on child labour and the employment restrictions and 
hours-of-work limitations for young persons under 18 years have 
been kept in force by maintenance of the (Reich) Young Persons 
Act of 1938.4 


Dismissal Procedure 


The law concerning dismissal in general, and the rules governing 
periods of notice in particular, still proceed from the articles of the 
Civil Code respecting contracts of service and the special provisions 
of the Industrial and Commercial Codes. The Notification of 
Dismissal (Salaried Employees) Act of 9 July 1926*, which lays down 
special periods of notice—longer than those generally applying—for 
salaried employees with not less than five years’ service in the 
undertaking, is also still in force. Sweeping innovations have, 
however, been made as regards protection against dismissal itself. 

At the end of the First World War it began to be realised that 
employees must be specially protected against dissolution of the 
employment relationship. General civil law in this regard was 
based on the view, consistent with the liberal doctrine of that time, 
that either party to a relationship such as employment for an un- 
specified period may freely give notice to terminate this and cannot 
be obliged to state a reason; protection against dismissal could 
therefore not be found in the Civil Code. The Works Councils Act 
of 1920 introduced for the first time a special measure of protection 
against dismissal, in the form of a right to apply for reversal of an 
“anti-social” notice of termination; but this protection was 
replaced in 1934 by certain provisions of the National Labour 
Organisation Act. Suspension of this latter Act in 1946 left a 
notable gap, for there was now insufficient protection against 
socially unwarranted or even arbitrary dismissal. 

The courts then proceeded to declare dismissals under sections 
138 and 242 of the Civil Code (for “immorality ” or “ disloyalty ”) 
to be null and void, at least in the most flagrantly anti-social or 
arbitrary cases, and since 1947 the gap has been closed, in most 
parts of what is now the Federal Republic, by the introduction of 
dismissal restriction clauses in the works councils laws of the Lander 
(similar to the Reich Act of 1920). Bavaria and Wiirttemberg- 
Baden even enacted special dismissal laws, which have now been 
replaced by the Federal Dismissals Act. However, it was evident 


1 Reichsgesetzblatt, I, p. 437. 
2 1.L.0. : Legislative Series, 1926 (Ger. 7). 
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that settlement of this question at the Land level would cause 
intolerable disunity. A Dismissals Bill was therefore brought 
before the Economic Council of the Combined Economic Area, 
but had not yet become law when the “ bi-zone ” was merged into 
the Federal Republic. Subsequently, after the central organisations 
of employers and workers had reached agreement (at Hattenheim, 
9-13 January 1950) regarding the basic features of a national 
scheme for protection against dismissal, the Federal Dismissals 
Act was issued on 10 August 1951. This immediately suspended 
operation of the dismissals provisions in the works councils laws 
of the Lander. 

The Federal Dismissals Act declares that all notice of termina- 
tion shall be without effect if it is not based on reasons connected 
with the person or conduct of the employee or on urgent service 
needs. In case of dismissal due to service needs, the employer 
must select the particular employee for dismissal having regard to 
such social considerations as family responsibilities, period of service 
in the undertaking, income, etc., unless the service needs of the 
undertaking do not permit the choice to be made on this basis. 
The remedy provided against socially unwarrantable dismissal is 
the right to ask the labour court for a declaration that the employ- 
ment relationship has not been dissolved. In certain circumstances 
—for instance, if the parties cannot be expected to resume work 
together—the labour court may itself dissolve the relationship 
and order the employer to pay the employee 12 months’ wages as 
compensation. Under section 13 of the Act members of the works 
councils receive special protection: they may not be dismissed 
except when the undertaking is closed down or the employer has 
legal grounds for terminating the relationship without notice. 


Annual Leave 


Neither under the Weimar Republic nor under the National 
Socialist régime was there a uniform statutory regulation on the 
question of leave, and it was consequently necessary to have 
recourse to an improvised solution (provision of leave was deemed 
to be part of the employer’s welfare responsibility if the matter 
had not been governed by collective agreement). In 1947, however, 
all the German Lander except North Rhine-Westphalia and 
Wiirttemberg-Hohenzollern issued special laws on the subject. 
There are variations in detail, but all have the same basic trend : they 
give employees a statutory right to a minimum of 12 working 
days’ annual leave with pay (young persons 18-24 days). Replace- 





1 Cf. H. C. NIpPERDEY : Textsammlung, Nos. 131 ff. 
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ment of the leave by a money payment without time off is pro- 
hibited in principle and permitted only in exceptional cases, such 
as termination of the employment without notice. Even an inter- 
ruption or division of the leave is usually permitted only on certain 
conditions—for instance, in case of urgent service reasons. The 
laws respecting leave consist of minimum provisions, which can be 
replaced by the terms of collective agreements or individual con- 
tracts of employment if these are more favourable to the employees. 














Worker-Trainees 





A Form of Technical Assistance 
by 
M. THUDICHUM 
International Labour Office 


A number of references have been made in the Review to the 
technical assistance activities of the I.L.O. and the great increase in 
these activities since the launching tn 1950 of the Expanded Programme 
of Technical Assistance of the United Nations and specialised agen- 
cies.1 An important part of the I.L.O. contribution to the Programme 
consists of vocational training. In the following article an account 
is given of the working of the I.L.O. worker-trainee programme, 
the aim of which is to produce skilled industrial workers. 


HIS study deals with a special form of technical assistance 
given by the I.L.O., which normally goes by the name of 
the worker-trainee programme. The assistance consists of giving 
the normal and advanced vocational training needed to turn out 
skilled industrial workers. It is akin to the assistance that has 
been sought since earliest times by apprentices in commerce and 
handicrafts and, subsequently, in industry. The less gifted, the 
less confident or the less fortunate, as well as those most eager to 
learn, have always gone to others better placed than themselves 
to ask for help over varying periods in the learning and practising 
of a trade. Even today, in the great majority of European coun- 
tries, numbers of young workmen work their way around the 
country in the same way as their fathers before them. It is also 
common practice for manufacturers and clients to arrange for the 
exchange of selected workmen or supervisors for further training 


1 See, for example, the references to I.L.O. technical assistance to Burma 
on p. 124 above. For a full account of I.L.O. activities in this field see the 
report to the 37th Session of the International Labour Conference entitled 
Technical Assistance, a note on which appeared in International Labour 
Review, Vol. LXIX, No. 5, May 1954, p. 513. See also “ The International 
Labour Organisation and Technical Assistance ”’, idem, Vol. LX VI, Nos. 5-6, 
Nov.-Dec. 1952, p. 391. 
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or special instruction in the assembly, handling or maintenance of 
machinery placed on order. 

Technical assistance by means of vocational training, as organ- 
ised and financed by the I.L.O., is based upon the same idea, though 
its aims and scope are naturally much more ambitious by reason 
of the planning that goes into it. Instead of leaving the training 
haphazardly to individual initiative, the programme sets out to 
give assistance to any government that feels concern over the 
economic position of its country in assessing the main needs of 
any given branch of its economy or industry. Once this is done, a 
number of its nationals are given the opportunity of improving 
their vocational or technical standards either by spending some 
time abroad or by being trained at home by skilled instructors 
recruited from abroad. The ultimate purpose in each case is to give 
a decisive fillip to the productivity of the industries concerned. 

In its technical assistance activities the I.L.O. has shown its 
primary interest in the training of workers and the improvement 
of their skills by devoting its main effort to raising their standards. 
In fact, 50 per cent. of the funds available to the Office are allocated 
to this form of assistance, of which the worker-trainee programmes 
form a part. 

It should be added that in order to achieve the maximum 
effect the Office confines this assistance to skilled workmen and 
foremen, to the exclusion of apprentices, This is because technical 
assistance of this kind cannot go on indefinitely, nor can it be re- 
peated. Moreover, it must bear fruit, i.e., it must be given to suitable 
individuals who, once their stay abroad or their training is over, 
can pass on their newly acquired knowledge to others. Technical 
assistance should set off a chain reaction. Its impact upon the 
individuals affected must be carefully calculated so that they in 
turn transmit the impulse given to them. Apart from anything 
else, this is a psychologically sound policy, for when anyone is 
offered assistance, even after he has asked for it, he is not likely 
to appreciate it unless it is given tactfully and does not outstay 
its welcome. As is well known, whatever form of technical assist- 
ance may be required by an underdeveloped country, it is in no 
circumstances offered by the United Nations or any of the inter- 
national agencies responsible to it. The request must come from 
the country concerned.? 

When any such request is made to the I.L.O. it is first carefully 
scrutinised in the light of the amount of money available and the 
relative urgency of the need. The two factors that decide whether 


, 1 See “ The International Labour Organisation and Technical Assistance”, 
Oc. cit. 
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a technical assistance programme can be accepted or not are the 
funds (relatively small) available for spending by the I.L.O. each 
year and the priorities given to certain requests. 

Once the I.L.O. finally agrees in principle that a programme 
should be carried out either wholly or in part, it signs a basic 
agreement with the government concerned and earmarks the 
necessary funds after first securing the approval of the Technical 
Assistance Board. The basic agreement is followed by a supple- 
mentary agreement, in which detailed arrangements for the exe- 
cution of the programme are settled with the government. These 
arrangements naturally vary from one supplementary agreement 
to another. However, the machinery employed by the I.L.O. is 
essentially the same when experts or foremen-instructors are 
recruited and despatched to the country concerned or worker- 
trainees or fellowship holders are selected, placed and despatched 
abroad for periods of varying length in order to complete their 
training. The procedure can be and is adapted indefinitely to 
meet the special circumstances that characterise every request for 
assistance. Even if the needs of the country concerned appear 
similar to those of others, its economic development, industrial 
equipment, traditions, population, geographical position, climate 
and a host of other factors intervene and must be appreciated, 
assessed and taken into account. Standardisation in matters such 
as these is a mistake to be avoided at all costs. 

Once the I.L.O. has given its assent it must therefore show 
special care in organising, initiating, supervising and assessing the 
results of each assistance programme that it takes in hand. 

In the pages that follow a description is given of the way in 
which the first worker-trainee programme carried out by the 
I.L.0. was conceived, organised, executed and appraised. This 
description will serve as an example. It would apply, with ap- 
propriate modifications, to similar programmes carried out later or 
now being carried out, and will therefore give an idea of the 
complexity of the task undertaken by the I.L.O. in this field. 


THE YUGOSLAV PROGRAMME 


Origin of the Programme 


The first experiment in vocational training undertaken by 
the I.L.O. was the Yugoslav worker-trainee programme. The 
Yugoslav Government’s request to the I.L.O. was accepted in 
the summer of 1951, and a basic agreement was duly concluded. 
War-torn Yugoslavia had lost one-and-a-half million men between 
1939 and 1945. Although the country was desperately impoverished 
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there was a firm determination to maintain its freedom and, in 
order to reduce its economic dependence on others, to build up an 
efficient industrial machine—a vast undertaking which was being 
carried out with United States, British and French financial 
assistance. Yugoslavia either possessed or would soon possess 
some first-class industrial equipment, but there was an almost 
complete lack of the skilled manpower needed to assemble, handle, 
maintain and repair the modern machinery becoming available. 
The fledgling industries were thus acutely in need of assistance 
from abroad in training the necessary skilled workers as quickly 
as possible. 

A supplementary agreement was signed in November 1951 
after a number of visits by I.L.O. study missions to Yugoslavia 
to help the authorities and industry in assessing the relative 
urgency of their needs. This agreement provided that the assistance 
requested from the I.L.O. would be supplied simultaneously in 
two different forms, viz. : 

(i) by sending 44 foremen-instructors to Yugoslavia for an 
average of six months to give instruction within certain industries 
and factories to be specified ; 

(ii) by placing abroad 382 skilled workers, technicians, foremen 
and young workers who had completed their apprenticeship, for 
an average of six months. 


In each case the branches of industry for which assistance was 
sought were listed ; there were nine in the case of foremen-instruc- 
tors and 24 in the case of trainees. In the second phase, which is 
now in progress, the number of trainees to be placed has had to be 
reduced to 160 because of the limited funds available. 

The supplementary agreement also defined the general condi- 
tions under which the programme would operate, together with 
the respective obligations of the Yugoslav Government and the 
I.L.O., particularly in respect of the financial arrangements. The 
Government pays part of the fares of the foremen-instructors and 
trainees, together with the full cost of the board and lodging of 
the foremen-instructors and of any accidents or sickness suffered 
by the trainees. The I.L.O.’s obligations comprise a share of the 
fares together with the monthly salaries and insurance of the 
foremen-instructors and the monthly allowances of the trainees, 
which are designed to cover their board, lodging and maintenance. 


Choice of Factories and Posts 


The selection of the factories to be helped and of the posts to 
be filled was left entirely to the Yugoslav authorities. The factories 
finally selected were then listed in an addendum to the supplement- 
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ary agreement when they were to be supplied with one or more 
foremen-instructors. In the case of the trainees, the addendum 
merely mentioned the number of men from each branch of industry 
without specifying where they should come from. 

The addendum contained only a sketchy description of the 
jobs to be filled, and in every case the I.L.O. had to ask for this 
description to be expanded when it started recruiting the foremen- 
instructors and placing the trainees. This proved in fact to be the 
knottiest point of all, but it also yielded the most useful experience. 
As a result, much more detailed job descriptions were requested 
and obtained for the second phase in 1954. 


Initial Action by the I.L.0. 


To start with, the I.L.O. prepared English, French and German 
translations of the information given in the addendum. In the 
case of the foremen-instructors this consisted of a list of the requests 
by branch of industry and of the individual posts to be filled, 
together with technical information about the Yugoslav factories 
asking for assistance ; in the case of the trainees a list was given 
of the requests by branch of industry, together with the question- 
naires filled up by the applicants giving full information about 
their qualifications and present jobs, together with the skill or 
skills in which they sought further training. 

Once this material was assembled the I.L.O. simultaneously 
approached the proper authorities in a number of countries that 
might be of assistance and, subject to their agreement in principle, 
sought to make arrangements for recruitment and placement. The 
Office also approached the employers’ and workers’ organisations, 
particularly the former, in order to obtain the co-operation needed 
for success. 


Response to. the I.L.O.’s Requests 


In virtually every country the I.L.O.’s request for help and 
co-operation was treated with interest and understanding. Every- 
where, however, the response depended first and foremost upon 
economic circumstances. Offers of co-operation were in fact 
governed by the state of trade. When business was good for 
industry as a whole and there seemed to be no end to full employ- 
ment, the idea of placing trainees was welcomed and put into 
practice without any trouble; on the other hand, during the 
boom years foremen-instructors could not be had at any price. 
Conversely, it was considered impracticable to place trainees 
whenever there was a recession or even a distant threat of slight 
unemployment or short-time working ; and, of course, when these 
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developments or symptoms became apparent it was hinted that the 
foremen who were needed could after all be spared for the time 
being. 

While circumstances were thus not always favourable, the 
Office nowhere encountered a flat refusal. Twelve European 
countries accepted trainees, most of them at once, the others a 
short time later. It was much more difficult to recruit the foremen- 
instructors, because of the far greater sacrifices involved; there 
was nevertheless a very general willingness to do anything possible 
to help the I.L.O. in its task. 

Each country was asked to find places for trainees in those 
branches of industry where its reputation stood highest. In view 
of its tripartite structure, the Office approached the competent 
government authorities (usually the Ministry of Labour) and the 
national employers’ and workers’ organisations. In doing so it 
stressed, among others, the following points : 


(i) the whole admirable concept of technical assistance deserved 
something more than lip service and the payment of a contribution 
to the special United Nations Fund ; this was an opportunity of 
playing an active part in the programme and thereby demon- 
strating belief in its tremendous constructive possibilities ; 

(ii) the I.L.O. was responsible for carrying out the programme 
and for the good behaviour of both instructors and trainees ; if 
any complaint should be made about the behaviour of any of them 
despite the undertaking given by each to abide by the works 
regulations of the receiving factory and to refrain from any poli- 
tical activity, or even if the factory management felt any doubts 
about keeping a man, the I.L.O. would at once cut short the 
training or the mission and send him home ; 

(iii) the receiving factories would incur no expense by reason 
of the training, any such expense being wholly refunded by the 
I.L.O. ; 

(iv) there was no foundation for any fear of competition or of 
the closing of markets as a result of such training ; the internal 
needs of the countries asking for assistance were so large that it 
would be decades before the prospect of saturation could even be 
contemplated ; the full impact of competition on external markets 
would not be felt for another generation or two, when the skilled 
workers it was hoped to train had handed over to successors born 
and bred in the traditions of their trades ; 

(v) in accepting help, the I.L.O. undertook to supply informa- 
tion in due course on any lasting benefits derived by the factories 
of origin from this attempt to provide training of the best possible 
kind. 
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It was heartening to find that almost everyone we approached 
agreed at once or after very little persuasion. The main reason for 
this helpful attitude was unquestionably the fact that all concerned 
knew they could have complete confidence in the International 
Labour Organisation with its world-wide authority. There was 
also a clear realisation of the importance of the vast undertaking 
that goes by the name of technical assistance, and the firms con- 
cerned were anxious not to be left out. Naturally—and it would 
be a mistake to be either surprised or pained at this—the reasons 
for their goodwill and alacrity were not always or wholly altruistic. 
Some firms accepted because they foresaw that active participation 
would lead to new business openings and because they felt that 
failure to participate would place them at a disadvantage compared 
with firms in other countries. 

Where opposition and refusal were met with they were due to 
the fact that the branch of industry concerned was very “ closed ”, 
even at the national level, or that certain manufacturing processes 
to which the trainees would have to be given access were, and 
must remain, closely protected. There are certain manufacturing 
formulas and secrets which cannot be made available to anyone, 
and the I.L.O. had to accept this argument. 


Trainees 


The Search for Receiving Factories. 


Broadly speaking, the search for suitable factories was con- 
ducted with the help and under the joint auspices of the govern- 
mental authority and the national employers’ organisation. They 
were supplied by the I.L.O. with details of each post to be filled 
and the general conditions of training. They, in turn, approached 
the various branches of industry concerned, and in some cases the 
factories and works that might be able to accept trainees, and 
passed on to the I.L.O. any offers they received. These offers were 
made upon the basis of the information given by the Yugoslav 
factories about the department in which they wished each man to 
be given further training. This was the crux of the whole matter, 
for the degree of success of the training obviously depended upon 
the way this matching was done. The best way of making sure 
that the foreign receiving factory fully met all the conditions required 
for a Yugoslav worker would have been to visit both factories. In 
the case of the Yugoslav programme, however, this was not possible 
because the number of factories in need of assistance was so large 
that the necessary time and money were simply not available. 
Some chances had, therefore, to be taken, but on the whole things 
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worked out reasonably well, as will be shown later. Nevertheless, 
whenever it was possible—and it usually was—visits were paid 
to the receiving factories. Information was collected on the volume 
and type of output, the equipment, the size of the labour force 
employed and the type of study and work that the trainees would 
be able to follow. In this way the Yugoslav Government was able 
to decide with a full knowledge of the facts whether to accept any 
given offer forwarded by the I.L.O. In addition, these visits to 
the factories before the arrival of the trainees led to contacts of 
the utmost value with their executives and with those who would 
have to devote a great deal of their time to the trainees. We have 
discovered by experience that the confidence thus created played 
a large part in the successful outcome of the training given. 

To save time the search was conducted simultaneously in a 
number of countries. This sometimes had awkward results ; in the 
case of some industries that were willing to accept trainees, the 
I.L.O. simultaneously received identical offers from equally well 
known firms, only one of which could, unfortunately, be taken up. 

At first the search was relatively plain sailing. A number of 
offers came in quickly from factories and firms in such industries 
as shipbuilding, civil engineering, iron and steel, mining and 
machine tools, where there is little or no difficulty. Large numbers 
of trainees were thus placed in the early stages of the programme. 
As time went by and the easier posts were filled, we were left 
with some that were less easy or even very difficult, not to say 
impossible. Once more we had to go back and knock on certain 
doors and try a little more energetically to enlist active support. 
It was less easy than at the start, but we had some fresh arguments, 
such as the universal satisfaction expressed by the first receiving 
factories, the undoubted success of the training already given 
and the generally excellent behaviour of the trainees. We did 
this in France, Belgium, the Netherlands, Germany, Luxembourg 
and Austria. In Switzerland the search for receiving factories 
was carried out by the Federal Office of Industry, Arts and Crafts, 
and Labour in Berne. In the Netherlands help was received from 
the Netherlands Office for International Technical Assistance, 
which is a part of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. In Sweden 
the task was assumed by the Royal Labour Board of the Ministry 
of Labour, and in Germany the necessary help came from the 
Federal Employment and Unemployment Insurance Service in 
Nuremberg. The help received by the I.L.O. from these bodies 
was in every way remarkable and was deeply appreciated ; without 
it the Office could not have succeeded so quickly. In other coun- 
tries, particularly the United Kingdom and the Scandinavian 
countries, the search, which was on a reduced scale, was carried 
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out with the help of the Office’s national correspondents and branch 
offices. 


Placement. 


It is no light undertaking to find the right factory for a skilled 
worker, technician or foreman about whom all that is known is 
contained in a questionnaire, who comes from a factory about 
which only the scantiest information is available and who needs 
training in one or a number of skills. The factory must be compar- 
able in its equipment to the factory of origin, but must be more 
modern, more efficient and more productive, and must turn out a 
better product. When these conditions have been fulfilled the 
trainee must be settled in and given the opportunity of following 
the programme of study or work mapped out for him. This match- 
ing of the two factories governs the whole course of training. The 
care taken to ensure proper matching was, however, amply re- 
warded. There were very few real failures, and hardly any were 
caused solely by faulty matching. 


Departure of Trainees and Their Reception by the I.L.O. 


Once the offer was made by the factory and approved by the 
I.L.O., it was forwarded to the Yugoslav Government for approval. 
When this was given, the I.L.O. informed the receiving country 
and factory of the forthcoming arrival of one or more trainees. The 
government concerned was asked to grant entrance visas through its 
diplomatic representatives in Belgrade and to issue the necessary 
work permits. The receiving factory, which had previously been 
informed of the general conditions governing training, was advised 
of the probable date of arrival. It was also requested to find 
suitable lodgings, preference being given, for psychological reasons, 
to the family of a worker or member of the staff of the factory 
itself. 

Once the visas were granted, the date, hour and place of arrival 
were settled between Belgrade and Geneva, and the receiving 
factory was duly informed and requested to make arrangements 
for the trainee to be met on his arrival. Whenever the trainees 
travelled in fairly large groups or were the first to be sent to any 
particular country, the I.L.O. itself took part in the reception. 
This was, in fact, the usual practice in Germany, the Netherlands, 
Belgium, Switzerland, Sweden, Norway and Finland. Any new- 
comer, no matter where he comes from or where he arrives, deeply 
appreciates a welcome. The first few hours spent in a foreign 
country where the language is strange and almost everything is 
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completely new are psychologically vital. Every effort was there- 
fore made to create a good first impression. 

The Office has not been surprised at the steady flow of tributes 
that have come in spontaneously from the overwhelming majority 
of the trainees either during their training or on their return home. 
These heartening tributes leave no doubt that the warm welcome 
the men received played a very important part in deciding the way 
they approached and carried out their training. Care was also 
taken to make this welcome something a great deal more than a 
commonplace encounter. The Office’s representatives took ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to get to know each of these young 
men and to assure him that, despite the distance, he would not be 
forgotten and that the Office would keep in touch with him through 
letters and visits. He, in turn, was encouraged to talk about his 
family, his factory and his country ; at the same time he was given 
an account of the technical assistance given by the I.L.O. to so 
many countries, and in particular to his own. His good fortune 
and special responsibilities were impressed upon him; he was 
also given some facts about the work of the International Labour 
Office and Organisation, one of whose many protégés he would be 
for a number of months. Lastly, he was given some idea of the 
country he was going to, which often sent one or more representa- 
tives to the welcome. 


The Training. 


Even when the training appeared sure to succeed we set 
out to follow it as closely as possible. Shortly after the trainee’s 
arrival at his factory he received a circular reminding him of 
a number of points: the terms and length of his training, 
the immediate payment by the factory of an installation allow- 
ance to meet the unavoidably heavy expense of his start in 
a foreign country and the advance payment by the factory of 
the I.L.0.’s monthly allowance designed to cover all his personal 
expenditure on board, lodging, etc. This allowance, which varied 
little from country to country, was fixed so as to enable the 
trainee to live comfortably. Without treating him as a tourist, 
the I.L.0. sought to be sufficiently generous to relieve him of 
any financial worries and to give him an opportunity in his 
spare time of taking part in the cultural, artistic or sporting 
activities of those among whom he was to live. He, for his part, 
was asked to obtain from his factory without fail a programme of 
study or work designed to meet his case and accepted by him. He 
was told that he would receive a special reply-card from the I.L.O. 
every month, on which he should place a cross against the questions 
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dealing with his health, food, lodging, work and progress in the 
language if all was going well in each particular respect. Of course, 
any trainee was free to write to Geneva at any time and in greater 
detail. 

This monthly report became very important. Apart from 
being a regular means of contact with the trainees it helped the 
Office to spot any trouble and look into it in collaboration with the 
trainee or the factory management, to give advice, encouragement 
and, where necessary, to send a representative to the spot. 

A number of visits were also made to see how the training was 
progressing. The first of these took place, where possible, after 
three or five weeks, when a bad start could most easily be corrected. 
In many cases the value of the training was governed to a consider- 
able extent by these visits, which were usually carried out in 
company with a member of the Yugoslav diplomatic delegation 
in the country concerned. They were always greatly appreciated 
as a sign of encouragement and interest. In some cases they also 
made it clear that certain justifiable desires had not been ful- 
filled. Sometimes it became evident, on talking to a trainee, that a 
complaint that he had merely hinted at was, in fact, quite serious: for 
example, that the type of work or manufacture that he had hoped 
to learn was not the one he had briefly indicated some eight or ten 
months before, so that an urgent attempt must be made to transfer 
him to a more suitable firm. Above all, these visits had a decisive 
effect upon the general behaviour of the trainees. On this point we 
have their own word for it. 

In many cases they had reluctantly left home for the first 
time. They felt somewhat lost in a foreign country and expected 
the I.L.O. to be inevitably a large, impersonal civil service machine, 
so that the arrival of a visitor from the I.L.O. in the workshop, 
factory, shipyard, office or mine where they were doing their 
training came as a very welcome surprise. This is a good place to 
tell the story of the trainee. who complained that his factory was 
a bad one ; he was wasting his time and wanted to go home, espe- 
cially as the allowance he was being paid made it very hard to 
make ends meet. We soon got to the bottom of the problem and 
gave him some encouragement over family worries, as well as a 
small increase in the allowance—which was very “ tight ”—both 
for himself and his uncomplaining companions. A fortnight later 
we had a letter from our young friend, thanking us for our sym- 
pathy and help and going on to say that the factory was the ideal 
place and the training was wonderful. 

Arrangements were also made to send the trainees a monthly 
bulletin in Serbo-Croat. This kept them informed about the de- 
velopment of the programme, described the work of the I.L.O., 
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published extracts from some of their own letters, etc. This addi- 
tional link, which was much appreciated, undoubtedly helped to 
create the atmosphere of real understanding between the trainees 
and the I.L.O. which characterised the whole programme. Many 
trainees wrote to say so, and asked the Office to continue sending 
them the bulletin after they went home. 

Where social security was concerned, sickness was adequately 
covered by the I.L.O. on behalf of the Yugoslav Government ; in 
respect of employment injuries trainees were given the same treat- 
ment as the workers of the receiving country. Where it was not 
possible to arrange for the monthly allowance to be free of income 
tax, the I.L.O. refunded the tax paid by the trainee. 


Relations with Receiving Factories 


Every effort was made to see that relations with the receiving 
factories were as close as possible. When the original survey was 
made advantage was taken of the opportunity to convince man- 
agements, where it was still necessary, of the tremendous value of 
technical assistance and to describe to them (this was always 
necessary) the work of the great international organisation of 
which they knew so little. We have still not forgotten the surprise 


and admiration expressed by a manager whom we had visited 
once and who, on being visited again a few weeks later to arrange 
the number of trainees to be received, could not get over “ the 
speed with which the I.L.O. had gone from words to action, con- 
trary to all expectation ”. In another case the manager of a large 
factory, who had earlier given a very firm refusal, gave us two 
hours of his time, at the end of which he was convinced and agreed 
to accept four trainees. 

The visits during the training were mainly intended to keep 
in touch with the factories, thank them for the trouble they had 
already taken and make sure that their managements were satisfied 
with the trainees’ behaviour. Translations of the bulletin referred 
to earlier were sent to all the receiving factories as well as to all 
the government departments and employers’ and workers’ organi- 
sations that had helped or shown special interest in this new I.L.O. 
venture. This helped to keep their interest alive. 


Trainees’ Behaviour 


On the whole the behaviour of the trainees was exemplary. 
They had been carefully selected, they were conscious of the 
honour that had been done them and realised that their country 
would inevitably be judged on their own conduct. Concerning 
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the overwhelming majority of the trainees the I.L.O. received 
nothing but praise from all countries and from nearly all the fac- 
tories for their keenness and willingness to learn, their intelligence 
and gratitude, and their cheerfulness and good behaviour. They 
were liked everywhere and when they left were nearly always given 
a rousing send-off. Many factories spontaneously offered to take 
other trainees—a number of such offers have come in since the 
announcement of the start of the second phase of the programme. 
A few trainees (three or four out of 330) found their homesickness 
too much for them, and had to be sent home ; one or two did not 
put their backs into their work ; but in no case was it necessary 
to take disciplinary action. 


Difficulties Encountered 


The greatest difficulty was, as stated above, the inaccessibility 
of certain branches of industry, which led to delay, hesitation and, 
in some cases, refusal. 

Another difficulty, which was also considerable, was that of 
language. This was of course expected. It is the price to be paid 
for any human enterprise that seeks to reach beyond national 
frontiers and it is particularly troublesome in the case of those 


who have no book learning. The drawback was not, however, as 
serious as had been feared. We found that with a little goodwill 
and a great deal of determination the barrier was quickly lowered 
even in the case of the least gifted. Some arrangements were natur- 
ally made to deal with the situation as best we could. Languages, 
after all, can be taught ; thus when a fairly large batch of trainees 
was sent to a French-speaking country intensive French language 
courses lasting a week or a fortnight were held in Geneva before 
the training began. We make no claim to have taught them French. 
We did, however, give them some idea of the language as it is 
spoken and taught them how to carry on learning alone and to 
build up a small vocabulary of the technical terms they would 
need to know. In addition, all trainees were given the opportunity 
when necessary of taking lessons in the language of the receiving 
country during their training. In this way, apart from a handful 
of exceptions, after periods of varying length the trainees finally 
came to understand and express themselves well enough to reap 
real benefit from their training. 

In some cases circumstances were such that transfers had to 
be made, and this was also a very awkward process, because once 
such a shift had become unavoidable or was considered desirable 
it had to be carried out without delay if it was to be of any value, 
and there were no spare factories available at short notice. 
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Special Group of Management Trainees 

At the urgent request of the Government in Belgrade, during 
the first phase of the Yugoslav programme part of the funds 
earmarked for the placement of trainees was devoted to a special 
experiment, which was in line with the general purpose of the 
programme. Ten trainees holding posts at varying levels of man- 
agement in a number of Yugoslav factories took a course in manage- 
ment at Royaumont near Paris in autumn 1953. This course, in 
which the I.L.O. played an active part, was organised by “ Cégos ” 
(Commission générale d’ organisation scientifique) in Paris and lasted 
a month ; it dealt with the following main topics : 

(i) the conduct of meetings within the undertaking and the 
role of the manager ; 

(ii) the practical training of supervisors : (a) the art of instruc- 
tion ; (0) labour relations ; 

(iii) work simplification—decisions and control by the manager ; 

(iv) management and the financial running of the undertaking ; 

(v) quality control by management ; 

(vi) modern methods of management. 

The success of this course was beyond dispute. It was not 
only followed with marked interest and benefit by the participants 
but it also gave them a clearer idea of their own scope for improve- 


ment as managers. This course will probably be the starting point 
for a much wider scheme at the national level for the systematic 
training of managerial staffs and supervisors in Yugoslavia itself. 


Placements Made 


The number of trainees placed between July 1952 and June 
1954 was 329, as shown in the accompanying table. 





No. of trainees placed on 








31.12.52 30.6.53 31.12.53 | 30.6.54 





15 30 29 32 
13 19 28 30 
— 1 1 1 
~— — — 2 
49 60 68 69 
19 65 69 75 
Luxembourg. . . aan 4 4 4 
Netherlands. ... 34 34 34 34 
— i. — 8 
— — 8 8 
Switzerland... . 47 54 59 61 
United Kingdom . -- - 5 5 





Totals ... 177 305 
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The trainees came from 103 Yugoslav undertakings belonging 
to the following 24 branches of industry: cellulose and paper ; 
iron and steel; non-ferrous metals; accumulators ; machine tools ; 
smelting and boiler making; cables and electrical conductors ; 
chemicals ; shipbuilding ; reinforced concrete construction ; pet- 
roleum ; lignite coke; porcelain; fire-proof materials ; salt ; asbestos ; 
heavy electrical equipment ; tractors and farm machinery ; motor 
cars and trucks; textiles; precision engineering instruments ; 
aircraft construction; radio; glass; railways; dam building ; 
tools and dies. 


The Foremen Instructors 
Recruitment. 


The search for the men whom the I.L.O. had undertaken to 
supply to Yugoslav industry for an average of six months turned 
out to be extremely difficult. It was in fact even more difficult than 
the already troublesome search for technical assistance experts. 
The men whom we were looking for to give instruction on the job, 
introduce better working methods and drive home the vital import- 
ance of such methods as the systematic maintenance of machinery 
and the prevention of accidents were almost always key men in 
their own factories. During the period of full employment or 
industrial reconstruction which characterised most of the countries 
of Western Europe in 1952-53 it was no easy task to persuade 
anyone to make the sacrifice involved in giving up such important 
men. In the end, however, we succeeded, with the help of the 
I.L.O.’s extensive contacts, in finding about 40 men, of whom 
28 were accepted by the Yugoslav Government. 

Here, too, the preparations—in this case for their selection— 
were made as strict and as thorough as possible, so that only men 
who were completely reliable were taken on. The technical quali- 
fications of applicants were carefully scrutinised and in many cases 
tested theoretically and practically in a suitable factory. Once 
this vital point was cleared up each applicant was interviewed 
to make sure that he had the right sort of personality and the 
ability to instruct others. Thereafter the following procedure was 
adopted : 

When the man had been selected he was recommended to the 
Yugoslav Government for a given post. Once he was accepted the 
applicant received a firm offer from the I.L.O.; he was asked to 
make the necessary arrangements to leave on a given date and to 
have himself medically examined. He was also requested to equip 
himself for the technical work of his mission, the paramount 
importance of which was impressed upon him. In addition, he was 
sent some literature on the I.L.O., since he would be expected, as 
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a temporary representative, to know something about it and to be 
able to speak about its work ; he was also requested to collect notes, 
diagrams, illustrations and any technical or other books that 
might prove useful in supplementing his knowledge and helping 
him to impart it. A special grant was made for the purchase of such 
books or audio-visual apparatus as he did not possess and con- 
sidered essential. Lastly he was asked to stop at Geneva for two 
or three days on his way to Belgrade. Here further information was 
given on the I.L.O. and Yugoslavia as well as on the factory to 
which he was going. He was also given a clear idea of the way he 
was expected to carry out his task, since there is nothing more 
difficult than helping others, even when they themselves have 
asked for help. An instructor must accordingly perform his duties 
with the utmost tact, so as to avoid any ruffled feelings. He must 
not impose his own corrections, remedies or solutions and must 
not be scornful about mishaps, mistakes or carelessness. The only 
method is to have no preconceived ideas, show sympathy and 
interest in the persons he has come to help, suggest the right 
thing to do and get them to do it themselves. 

Lastly the foreman instructor must feel himself to be “ one of 
us ” and free to ask for help or advice ; he must feel that his work 
is being closely followed ; above all he must never forget that he 
is in the service of an Organisation which expects work of the 
highest quality from those it employs. 

The instructors recruited by the I.L.O. and sent to Yugoslavia 
between July 1952 and June 1954 were 28 in number and came 
from the following countries: the United Kingdom (8); France 
(6) ; Germany (6) ; Belgium (3) ; Austria (2) ; Finland (1) ; Sweden 
(1) ; Switzerland (1). They served in 22 Yugoslav factories belong- 
ing to the following branches of industry: electricity, tractors, 
machine tools, engines, agricultural machinery, iron and steel, non- 
ferrous metals, fire-proof materials, reinforced concrete, production 
of smelting coke from lignite and drilling of oil wells. 


The Mission. 


In every case the mission began in Belgrade, where the instruc- 
tors were introduced to the authorities and briefed by the United 
Nations Technical Assistance Office before going on to their respec- 
tive factories. Once a month they made a report to the International 
Labour Office on their activities in the factory and outlined their 
programme for the following month. The Office made a careful 
study of these reports and made comments and suggestions. 
To supplement this contact through correspondence a representative 
of the Office paid personal visits to the men as well as to the 
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factories where they were working so as to ensure that they 
were giving the services expected of them. In several cases these 
visits also afforded an opportunity of impressing the main aim of 
the presence of these experts upon the managements of the factories 
themselves. Lastly, the experts were given the necessary comforting 
feeling that they did indeed belong to the Organisation. 

Once their missions were over, the instructors all passed through 
Geneva on their way home, partly to wind up their mission, but 
chiefly to enable the I.L.O. to go over it with them and help them 
in drafting a final report covering its achievements. 

None of these missions by foremen instructors were easy. The 
need was so great and the men so keen that in every case their 
missions seemed too short. They varied in length from three to 
12 months, the average being six months. The instructors 
were paid a monthly allowance by the I.L.O., which also paid a 
substantial share of their fares, in the same proportion as for the 
trainees. The Yugoslav Government for its part assumed respons- 
ibility for their lodging and upkeep and made them a grant. 


Difficulties Encountered. 


Apart from the difficulty of recruitment already mentioned, 


there was also the language difficulty. This was usually overcome 
by using interpreters, but in several cases was serious. 

Sometimes slowness of recruitment led to the late arrival of 
an instructor, and this did not improve his reception. 

Lastly, unfavourable circumstances sometimes placed instruc- 
tors in an embarrassing position, for example, at times they were 
unable to start training skilled workers or foremen because the 
factories, contrary to expectation, were still grappling with major 
problems of organisation and equipment. 


Success of the Programme 


Mention has already been made of a number of indications of 
the success of the programme, such as the almost universal 
satisfaction of the trainees while abroad and the equally universal 
satisfaction of the factories that received them. To this should be 
added the unqualified tribute paid several times by the Yugoslav 
Government to the vital importance of the I.L.O.’s programme 
of assistance to Yugoslav industry. 

To enable the results of the programme to be assessed after 
enough time had elapsed for its anticipated benefits to mature, 
it was agreed with the Yugoslav Government that detailed reports 
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would be submitted to the Office by: (1) the factories that had 
received instructors ; (2) the Yugoslav factories upon the per- 
formance of the trainees after their return ; (3) by the trainees 
themselves after their return. 

A substantial proportion of this material is now available. 
None of the reports in the three categories can be called completely 
negative. Some, particularly those of the trainees themselves, are 
not very enlightening. It seems certain that this is mainly due to 
the very common experience that it is never easy to analyse one’s 
own work, and this is particularly so in the case of men who are 
unaccustomed to expressing themselves on paper. This was 
brought out when we visited instructors and had an opportunity 
of seeing former trainees at work. They had a number of useful 
points to make which they had been unable to put into writing 
but which became clear enough when they were interviewed. 

We have regularly passed on these reports to the receiving 
factories concerned so that they may realise how successful their 
efforts had been, since the great majority of the reports contain 
very encouraging evidence. 

We reproduce below extracts from the final reports made by 
the instructors and by the factories in which they worked. 


(i) Electrical construction works. Training completed of two 


foremen, one charge-hand and 30 workmen in all operations 
connected with the assembly of large transformers, electrical 
generators, hydro-electric equipment, special assemblies and high 
speed tests, sheet metal assembly, the preparation of winding 
operations and power station repairs. A large proportion of these 
men are now in a position to train others. In the assembly of hydro- 
electric equipment there was a saving in manpower of 40 per cent. 
(ii) Engineering construction works. Savings in working time of 
from 200 to 300 per cent. in cutting, grinding and work on parallel 
and turret lathes with simultaneous improvement in quality ; 
instruction of foremen in the organisation and planning of work, the 
assignment of duties and responsibilities to subordinates, training 
methods, improved handling, the systematic overhaul and main- 
tenance of machinery, renewal of equipment and safety measures. 
The factory was supplied with a manual illustrated with drawings 
on the various forms of instruction given ; this manual was trans- 
lated into Serbo-Croat and given wide distribution in the factory. 
(iii) Rolling mills. Improvements in rolling techniques leading 
to better quality, a 44 per cent. reduction in spoilage, better 
control, less wear and tear on the rollers and a reduction in power 
consumption leading to a monthly saving of 8 tons of metal in the 
galvanising department, valued at half a million dinars. 
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(iv) Reinforced concrete. Training given to 50 workers and 
technicians on two dam construction sites. 


(v) Lead smelting. An increase of 50 per cent. in output ; 
introduction of systematic maintenance of ore-dressing machines. 


(vi) Oil (drilling ). Improved techniques and higher productivity ; 
introduction of measures, installation and equipment designed to 
prevent accidents; monthly saving of 300 man-hours through 
work simplification and time-saving measures. 


(vii) Manufacture of electrodes and X-ray tubes. Output in- 
creased by 500 per cent. and quality improved by 90 per cent. 


(viii) Manufacture of cables and ele:trical conductors. Training 
and advice on working methods. 


Owing to the number of reports from the trainees themselves 
and from their factories only the most striking points can be 
mentioned here. It should be stated at the outset, however, that 
on their return the great majority of the trainess were promoted 
to jobs more responsible than those they held before. This in itself 
is a remarkable result and although the reports themselves do not 
always make it clear, it is proof enough that these men are now in 
a position to pass on to others what they have learned. 

It would be interesting to speculate on the effect of such an 
infusion of new blood in the shape of 330 men distributed among 
Yugoslav factories. It was in any case much greater than would be 
gathered from the reports, glowing though they were, from the 
trainees themselves. The main points in these reports may be 
summarised as: improved output, productivity and quality ; 
savings in raw materials and lower production costs; better 
organisation and discipline and greater accuracy ; improvements 
in the maintenance of tools and machinery and the prevention of 
accidents ; reductions in working time; and improvements in 
mechanical equipment. 

When it is considered that all these gains are probably perma- 
nent it obviously becomes impossible to reckon their worth in 
dollars. Beyond question the Yugoslav Government’s request for 
assistance was met to a large extent and was well worth the money 
and effort devoted to it. 


OTHER WORKER-IRAINEE PROGRAMMES 


To conclude this study a brief list is given below of the other 
worker-trainee programmes which have so far been carried out or 
are now in hand. 
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Yugoslav Programme, 1954 


The Yugoslav programme has been continued in 1954. In 
accordance with the wish of the Yugoslav Government the I.L.O. 
will not supply any foremen instructors in the second phase. 
It will merely place trainees, who are expected to number about 160. 


Turkish Programme, 1953-54 


Eleven Turkish engineers and technicians who had been 
appointed to run the power station and associated substations 
under construction at Sariyar on the Sakarya River were given 
training in Switzerland, Germany and France between September 
1953 and March 1954. 

After a few days of briefing in Geneva and elsewhere in Switzer- 
land the trainees split up into three parties which spent one-and-a- 
half months in Berlin, Grenoble and Ziirich in the three works 
manufacturing generators, turbines, circuit breakers, etc., for the 
station. They then returned to Switzerland and spent the last 
four-and-a-half months at hydro-electric stations. 

As in the case of all the worker-trainees the I.L.O. watched 
carefully over their training. They too created an excellent im- 
pression on their instructors. 

The I.L.O. has not yet received any report making it possible 
to assess the practical results of this training. There are, however, 
good grounds for assuming that the high standard of the instruction 
given, the keenness of the trainees and the care taken by the 
receiving firms must have had results of the greatest value. 


Turkish Programme, 1954 


A somewhat different formula was adopted in the case of this 
programme, which is fairly ambitious and will be spread over a 
number of years. The 60 trainees to be sent abroad in 1954 will 
be placed in groups of five, one of whom will be an engineer. The 
members of each group will be from the same factory and will all 
be either engineers or foremen. Their training will last two months 
on the average and will be designed to show the trainees how their 
opposite numbers in the receiving factories carry out their duties 
and discharge their technical and personal responsibilities. 

We were able to visit their factories of origin and to take part 
in the selection of the trainees, which should make the matching 
a great deal easier. When this article appears a few groups will 
probably have been placed by the Office and will be preparing to 
start their training in one or other of the countries of Western 
Europe. 
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Colombian Programme 


This programme is now being carried out. Four trainees, 
engineers or technicians from the National Steel Company at Paz 
de Rio near Bogota, have been placed for six months in a steel 
works at Esch-sur-Alzette in Luxembourg and in two French steel 
works at Villerupt and Longwy. 


Israeli Programme 


This programme is proceeding satisfactorily. No progress 
report can yet be made as some of the trainees only returned home 
a short time ago. The programme calls for the placement of 30 
trainees selected from a variety of industries. Of this number 13 
have been placed in Sweden and six in Switzerland. 


Iranian Programme 


This programme will be carried out during 1954 through the 
placement of ten trainees employed as foremen in textile mills 
at Isfahan. 


CONCLUSION 


It will be seen that the concrete action undertaken in the 
worker-trainee programme has had two gratifying consequences, 
apart from the success of the training itself. One is the forging 
of many new and valuable links between the International Labour 
Office and the ntember States that have received assistance. The 
other is the heightened prestige and authority of the Office in the 
circles to which such action has been extended. When the I.L.O. 
embarked upon the worker-trainee programmes there were plenty 
of sceptics who foretold failure and disillusion. Their doubts 
were speedily proved to be ill-founded. At first it was argued that 
so large an Organisation was not well fitted to carry out such a 
task, which for its success must at all costs avoid an anonymous 
and impersonal approach. This the I.L.O. has managed to achieve. 
We are convinced that there is enormous scope for the I.L.O. in 
this domain. 

In the case of the Yugoslav programme we have been able to 
quote some of the results achieved in the vital task of raising the 
standards of those responsible for the technical training of others. 
Less obvious but almost as important has been the impact of these 
schemes on both those who have given assistance and those who 
have received it. The Yugoslav example has been repeated ; 
and we are convinced that it will go on being repeated as long as 
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the I.L.O. has the funds and keeps its faith in the success of its 
enterprises. As many of the trainees told us in their letters or 
when we met them back at work in their factories, their training 
brought about a tremendous broadening of their outlook. It led 
to firm friendships and thus helped towards creating better under- 
standing between peoples. Both the trainees and those who re- 
ceived them came to realise that if we treat every man as an indivi- 
dual in his own right and look for the good points of those who 
for a short time are our neighbours the barriers between peoples 
disappear and a climate of peace is established. 

This work has also meant a great broadening of outlook for 
those of us who have been privileged to be assigned to it. It is 
satisfying in the fullest sense of the word. Nothing is more hearten- 
ing than to deal with men who, although immersed in their own 
affairs, show a willingness to share your enthusiasm and your faith 
and give proof of it by sharing in the sacrifices involved in any 
gift worth having. Above all it is stimulating to deal with men who 
need help and depend upon you to provide it. 

Our belief that the I.L.O. was on the right road was confirmed 
when we visited in December 1953 a large engineering works at 
Zagreb where three instructors had spent a whole year. We were 
delighted to encounter eight former trainees who had previously 
been placed in Austria, Belgium, France, and Switzerland. The 
welcome given to us by the management and these men, the warmth 
of their handshake, their pride in showing us their new responsi- 
bilities and their account of everything that had happened since 
they had come back testified in the most moving way to their 
wholehearted gratitude towards the International Labour Organ- 
isation. 














REPORTS AND INQUIRIES 


The World Unemployment Situation 


A comprehensive survey of unemployment in 1949 was published some 
years ago by the International Labour Office in a report entitled Action 
Against Unemployment.? Since that time there have been no great general 
changes in the world unemployment situation. There have, however, been 
a number of developments in particular industries and countries ; these 
are reviewed in the following article, together with changes in unemploy- 
ment insurance schemes. 


The extent of unemployment in recent years is indicated in the 
table below. Such statistics should be interpreted with care, particularly 
in making international comparisons, but they are sufficiently accurate 
in most cases to give a general picture of trends in unemployment. 
Because of fundamental differences between economically develo 
countries and underdeveloped countries it is convenient to consider 
unemployment separately in these two groups of countries. 


THE ECONOMICALLY DEVELOPED COUNTRIES 
General Tendencies in Unemployment 


In Action Against Unemployment special attention was paid to 
unemployment during 1949 in Belgium, Western Germany, Italy and 
the United States. In Belgium the main causes of unemployment were 
export difficulties ? and a comparatively low rate of investment, parti- 
poe se in the construction industry. In Western Germany unemploy- 
ment was due mainly to the immigration of refugees. Unemployment 
in Italy was to a great extent a problem of economic development, 
particularly in the south. It is discussed in the section of this article 
dealing with underdeveloped countries. In 1949, while unemployment 
was not especially high in the United States it had increased over 1948 
levels because of the relatively mild 1949 business recession. 

During 1950 and 1951 the main economic problem was inflation 
rather than unemployment, though some temporary unemployment 
was caused by the diversion of raw materials to military uses from 


1 Studies and Reports, New Series, No. 20 (Geneva, 1950). 
2 Export difficulties resulted in unemployment in two ways. In some industries, 
notably diamonds, exports fell and output and employment were reduced. In other indus- 
tries, of which textiles were an example, the volume of exports was maintained by measures 
to reduce costs. These included the adoption of labour-saving machinery, changed methods 
of factory organisation and other measures which tended to reduce employment. 
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lants producing for non-military uses. Among the measures taken 
caaiet inflation were high direct and indirect taxation, reductions of 
subsidies on consumer goods, restricted consumer credit facilities, 
higher interest rates, limitations on bank credit and controls on the 
use of industrial raw materials. In some countries where international 
trade makes an important contribution to national income and where 
exports had tended to fall, notably Denmark, the Netherlands, the 
United Kingdom and Sweden, special measures were also taken 
to protect the ee ete nn position. These involved efforts 
to reduce the prices at which exports were sold abroad and to encourage 
the movement of manpower and other resources from production for 
domestic consumption to production for export. These measures to 
overcome inflation and increase exports had some temporarily 
unfavourable effects on employment because they led to some restriction 
of domestic demand and some decline in the rate of accumulation of 
stocks by commercial establishments and manufacturers. Most of the 
unemployment that had appeared in the wake of inflation was, however, 
overcome by 1953, 


Unemployment in Particular Industries 


Unemployment during 1951 and 1952 was particularly high in 
textiles. The decline in production and the fall in employment in the 
textile industry appear to have been due mainly to the resistance of 
consumers to higher prices, the necessity of producers and distributors 
to dispose of excess stocks, and some decline in exports to overseas 
markets.* After 1952, however, conditions in the textile industry 
showed substantial improvement. At the present time more con- 
cern is shown in most countries over the possibility of maintaining 
employment in the iron and steel and metal trades industries. In these 
industries production fell somewhat in Europe during 1953, mainly 
because of a tendency to reduce investment in capital goods as projects 
for defence and reconstruction were completed.¢ There has also been 
some tightening of the employment market in the United States auto- 
mobile industry owing to difficulties in selling cars. 


Unemployment in Particular Countries 


When unemployment is compared between countries it may be seen 
from the table that in the economically developed countries unemploy- 
ment now appears to be relativel high in Western Germany, Belgium, 
Austria, Finland and Ireland. There was considerable unemployment 
in Denmark and the Netherlands in 1952, but the situation in these 
countries has improved considerably — the past year. In recent 
years unemployment has been relatively low in Australia, Canada, 
France, New Zealand, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, the United King- 
dom, the United States, and several other countries. In some countries, 
of which Canada, Norway and Sweden are examples, although employ- 
ment in general is at a hi h level, seasonal seve 2 ba mm is an important 
problem in particular industries, including forestry, agriculture and 
construction. 


1 Cf. Unrrep Nations : World Economic Report (New York, 1953), pp. 3-7. 

2 Ibid., pp. 37-44. 

*Cf. Unirep Nations, Economic Commission for Europe: Economic Survey of 
Europe in 1951 (Geneva, 1952), pp. 38-41. 
“Cf. idem, Economic Survey of Europe in 1953 (Geneva, 1954), p. 3. 
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(Monthly 
Annual data Quarterly data 
1952 1953 nid 
Country Poa 2 1st quarter 
(thousands)| PEF cent. |ehousands)| Per cent. (thousands)| PeF cent 
Austra 70s aS IV 16 . 24 . 35 ‘ 
pO. er ee es V(B) 157 7.7 184 9.0 263 | 13.1 
Belgium. ...... II 174 8.3 184 8.8 209 9.9 
Barme sb. be V(A) 5 d o é 4 , 
Cantdak: ai icinisiwin + I 130 2.5 135 2.6 179 3.4 
Ceylon, . 64s 5 ws V(A) 52 : 53 ‘ 55 ; 
Catt), Ais oer cesi4 V(B) 3 . 3 > 3 ; 
DEE. ¢ 0c. 6. 6 is IV 82 | 12.5 61 9.2 94 | 14.1 
ET 2.6 0 © $3 V(B) 8 ; 29 - 61 ° 
ree ee V(A) 132 : 180 ° 211 , 
Germany (Fed. Rep.) . V(B) | 1,379 8.4 | 1,252 7.4 1,675 8.4 
Hawell 6a sfc 5, 0 I 8 4.4 10 4.9 9 5.0 
Sse © = s° 6 8ce.s V(A) 384 . 478 ° 429 . 
ee se ts tS II 37 8.6 43 9.5 52 | 11.5 
ee aa ae V(B) 9 é 18 ; 20 , 
Beaker ey OPE LeIg & V(B) | 1,850 . 1,947 ° 2,052 , 
— ie ok Ard I 470 1.2 448 1.1 527 1.4 
etherlands ..... V(B) 104 ‘ 83 ; 121 : 
ee ae V(B) 12 1.2 14 1.5 28 2.8 
Pakistan;...+ « 6+ V(A) 107 . 93 , 104 > 
Puerto Rico 4 I 100 | 15.2 . : 123 | 19.1 
eae aD et Regge V(B) 4 1.3 5 1.5 4 1.4 
aE ce ‘soe 4 IV 22 2.3 ; ° 38 3.9 
Switzerland ..... V(B) 5 : 5 ; 12 ‘ 
Union of South Africa. V(B) 12 ° 12 . 12 ° 
United Kingdom . . II/V(B) 462 2.1 380 1.8 473 2.2 
United States I 1,673 2.7 1,523 2.4 1,785 2.9 






































Note: The statistics in the table should be used primarily 


to review the trend in unemployment in the 


ndividual countries listed. In general, the data are not suitable for international comparisons because 

of the variety of sources, differences in coverage, etc. In addition, the ager are calculated on a 

number of bases. Further details are given in the Year Book of Labour Statistics and 
Labour Review, 


ment to the International 


1 For Southern Rhodesia, Luxembourg 
much below 1,000 persons throughout 1952 and 1953, no data are given in the table 


Western Germany. 


and New 


the Statistical Supple- 


Zealand, where reported unemployment remained 


Between June 1948 and June 1953 employment in Western Germany 


increased by over 2 million (about 17 per cent.). This unusually rapid 
rise in employment absorbed large numbers of refugees, some of the 
natural increase in the labour force and an increasing number of women 
seeking work. It was due to a rising level of industrial production and 
a considerable shift of population om areas of limited employment 


opportunities (for example, Schleswig-Holstein and Lower Saxony) to 
areas of expanding employment (for example, North Rhineland and 
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VARIOUS COUNTRIES * 
averages) 





— 

















1953 1954 
2nd quarter 3rd quarter 1st quarter Country 
N Number 
Ra p| Per cont. (thousand) (thousands)| Per cent. 
27 ; 22 11 Australia 
158 7.8 130 281 ‘ Austria 
174 8.3 166 221 | 10.5 | Belgium 
4 F 3 4 » Burma 
| 123 2.3 89 303 5.8 | Canada 
52 . 52 53 ; Ceylon 
3 : 2 ‘ - Chile 
| 40] 641 34 99 | 14.6 | Denmark 
21 ‘ 2 52 ‘ Finland 
178 > 149 . ‘ France 
| 1,155 | 6.4] 974 1,823 | 8.3 | Germany (Fed. Rep.) 
1 5.1 9 12 6.2 | Hawaii 
465 . 502 533 J India 
47 | 10.5 36 44 9.5 | Ireland * 
17 ‘ 16 17 Israel 
1,945 ; 1,831 " Italy 
490 1.2 420 470 13 japan 
71 x 60 79 . vetherlands 
9 1.0 6 23 2.3 | Norway 
96 : 89 78 Pakistan 
64 | 10.0 77 117 | 18.4 | Puerto Rico* 
4 1.2 5 8 2.5 | Saar 
19 1.9 15 43 4.6 | Sweden 
2 ‘ 2 10 . Switzerland 
12 r 12 14 2 Union of South Africa 
| 376 1.8 319 388 1.8 | United Kingdom 
1,483 2.3 | 1,345 3,252 5.1 | United States 
































2 Symbols shown identify the following types of statistics : 


I. Labour force sample surveys. 
social insurance statistics (sickness, accidents, unemployment). 
IV. Trade union statistics. 

V (A) Registered applicants for work 
V (B) Registered unemployed 


IL. Com: 


\ Employment office statistics. 


8 The scope of the insurance on which the figures are based was extended after Jan. 1953. 


4 Figures refer to the first month of each quarter. 


Westphalia). In the early years after the end of the Second World War 
increases in production sometimes had a disappointingly small effect 
on employment because much of the increase in output was accom- 
lished by raising productivity rather than by raising employment. 
n more recent years, however, increases in production have tended to 


be matched b 


substantial increases in employment. Because of the 


rapid influx of refugees into Western Germany, however, the increase 
in employment has not resulted in substantially reduced unemployment. 





1 See I.L.0. : Industry and Labour, Vol. X, No. 12, 15 Dec. 1953, p. 443. 
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The monthly average of the numbers of unemployed in 1953 was about 
1.25 million ; in 1952 it was 1.38 million. 

Early in 1954 the situation was reversed, and in February unemploy- 
ment exceeded 2 million for the first time in three years. This increase 
appears to have been due in part to severe weather conditions that 
limited employment in the construction, inland shipping and fishing 
industries. In March, however, weather conditions improved and 
unemployment declined by more than 600,000 to a level of about 
1.4 million. 

One factor that may contribute to a further increase in production 
and employment in Western Germany is the plan of the allied author- 
ities to spend in the summer and autumn of this year a substantial part 
of the accumulated funds that were paid to them for occupation costs. 
The Federal Ministry of Finance also proposed in March of this year a 
tax reform programme that may encourage increased production. 
The proposed new tax law provides for lower taxes on private incomes 
and corporate profits. 


Belgium. 


Unemployment remains high in Belgium. In addition to the factors 
affecting unemployment in Belgium that were discussed in Action A gainst 
Unemployment, it may also be noted that a large proportion of unemploy- 
ment is concentrated in the north, which is less industrialised and has 
a higher rate of population growth. 

On 6 May 1954, in a declaration to Parliament, the Premier stated 
that the struggle against unemployment is one of the main preoccupa- 
tions of the Government. The unemployment problem was the most 
serious in four years. While he recognised that some unemployment 
required long-term solutions, he believed that a substantial part of it 
could be overcome in the near future by measures to encourage the 
provincial and city governments to undertake programmes for the 
construction of housing for lower-income groups.? 

During 1952 and 1953 the Government of Belgium undertook a 
number of measures to increase effective demand and reduce unemploy- 
ment. These included adjustments in indirect taxation, a new scale of 
unemployment benefits, special family allowances, holiday grants and 
certain supplementary allowances to the industrially disabled, widows, 
orphans and the aged. Measures have also been undertaken to increase 
the volume of loans at low interest for the purchase of equipment and, 
under certain conditions, to provide for government guarantees of 
loans for industrial purposes. The tax on trading profits was also 
reduced. Measures to increase demand may have limited scope, however, 
because the export industry is of great importance and the creation of 
excessive demand might result in a sequence of higher costs of produc- 
tion, higher prices of exports, a fall in the demand for Belgian exports, 
and a consequent decline in employment. In countries such as Belgium 
where international trade is important, international as well as national 
action to increase effective demand may be needed if full employment 
is to be achieved. 





1 See ORGANISATION FOR EurRoPpEAN Economic Co-OPERATION : Report by the Economic 
Committee of the O.E.E.C. on the Causes of Disequilibrium in the E.P.U. Which Have Led to 
Germany’s Extreme Creditor Position (Paris, 13 Apr. 1954), p. 37. 

2 Cf. “Housing Policy in Belgium”, in International Labour Review, Vol. LXX, 
No. 1, July 1954, p. 86. 
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The Government of Belgium is also carrying out a programme to 
combat frictional unemployment. Among the measures taken are— 

(a) the establishment of occupational retraining centres to train un- 
employed persons in the following trades: fitters, tile layers, cabinet 
makers, masons, motor mechanics, carpenters, mosaic workers, pavers, 
piosterete. plumbers, welders, stone cutters, sheet-metal workers, central- 

eating mechanics, painters, box makers, seamstresses ; 

(b) subsidies to groups and institutions organising workshops or 
work centres for the occupational rehabilitation of disabled and handi- 
capped persons (Royal Order of 24 June 1952)!; 


(c) arrangements for a two weeks’ training period for Belgian and 
foreign workers taking employment for the first time as underground 
workers in mines ; 


(d) an increase in the bonus paid to workers taking employment 
for the first time as underground workers in mines (from 2,000 francs 
to 4,500 francs) ; 


(e) a special propaganda campaign by the National Placement 
Service to recruit mineworkers. 


Austria. 


In Austria, as in Belgium, considerable unemployment has persisted 
because it has been difficult to increase domestic demand without 
raising the prices of exports. Unemployment in Austria has also devel- 
oped from rationalisation measures that have lowered employment 
requirements per unit of output. Some unemployment has been caused 
by a shift of investment from the building sector to the equipment 
industry, with a consequent decline in employment in construction. 
In recent months there appears to have been some improvement in the 
Austrian economic situation and a tendency for unemployment to stop 
increasing because of a higher level of exports following a devaluation, 
an increase in tourist trade and the favourable effects on investment 
of a return of flight capital from abroad. 

At its session of 9 February 1954 the Council of Ministers made an 
appeal for construction projects to be undertaken as soon as weather 
conditions would permit in order to increase employment. It also asked 
that there should be a halt to the laying-off of workers and that over- 
time should be avoided in order to make more work available to unem- 
ployed workers. Of the total state budget of Austria for 1954, about 
15 per cent. has been set aside for construction projects. In order to fight 
seasonal unemployment in the building trades the Austrian Government 
has also set up a programme to encourage the more even spreading of 
building projects over the year. Subsidies are granted to builders to 
cover the cost of working hours not effectively used because of bad 
weather conditions, 

Because of the severity of unemployment among young persons, 
on 9 July 1953 the National Council passed a law which required indus- 
trial and agricultural undertakings as well as certain government 
agencies to employ a fixed quota of young persons between 14 and 
18 years of age who have finished their compulsory schooling. Under- 
takings with five workers must employ at least one young person and 


1See Moniteur belge, 11 July 1952. 
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a further one for each additional 15 or fraction of 15 workers up to 300 ; 
the proportion changes to one young person for every 25 workers when 
the number of workers employed is in excess of 300.1 


Finland. 


In Finland there is also considerable unemployment, owing mainly 
to the decline in export prices for timber and paper products and the 
termination of war indemnity deliveries. During most years pronounced 
seasonal fluctuations in forest work result in considerable seasonal 
unemployment. In recent months, however, export prices have been 
more favourable, and production in export industries in 1953 was 
slightly greater than in 1952.? 

The official employment policy of the Government of Finland is 
determined from time to time in the form of regulations for the avoidance 
of unemployment. The most recent regulations were adopted by the 
Cabinet Decree of 29 October 1953. Combating unemployment is 
primarily the responsibility of the municipal authorities, who plan in 
advance suitable works to relieve unemployment. This planning is 
directed by the Ministry of Communications and Public Works and 
based on forecasts of the probable number of unemployed workers for 
whom relief work is to be provided. As soon as unemployment occurs 
and cannot be prevented by other measures, such work is made available 
to a certain number of registered unemployed workers that corresponds 
to the “ primary quota” of the municipality. This primary quota is 
a percentage of the registered population, and is established by the 
Ministry of Communications and Public Works, account being taken 
of the financial sacrifices that can be demanded of the municipality in 
question for the alleviation of unemployment. Should unemployment 
exceed the primary quota of the municipality the State participates 
in providing the additional works required or helps to meet the costs 
incurred by such arrangements. Unemployment relief works vary 
greatly in character and include road, railway and canal construction, 
land drainage, land and forest improvement, harbour building, water 
piping, the construction of embankments, etc. In addition, the Govern- 
ment has granted subsidies and loans for unprofitable works arranged 
by industry for their unemployed workers. Special attention has been 
given to measures facilitating the marketing of resources from forests 
hitherto outside the range of economic utilisation because they were 
inaccessible. In order to organise unemployment relief work on as 
useful a basis as possible, taking into account its importance to the 
national economy, an annual programme of works for the alleviation 
of unemployment is formulated on the basis of plans and reports received 
from the various public works departments and various sectors of the 
economy. 

To combat ae in rural areas the leading banks and 
insurance companies in Finland have created an industrialisation fund 
for the development of small and medium-sized industries, particularly 
in rural areas. It will have an initial share capital of 40 million marks. 
In addition a bond loan of at least 36 million will be floated. The fund 


1 See I.L.0. : Industry and Labour, Vol. X, No. 12, 15 Dec. 1953, p. 450. 

2 Cf. INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FuND: International Financial News Survey, 29 Jan. 
1954, p. 233. 

3 See I.L.0. : Industry and Labour, Vol. X, No. 5, 1 Sep. 1953, p. 199. 
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will be a limited company and will give long-term loans to banks, 
mainly for small existing firms. 


Ireland. 
In Ireland there is also substantial unemployment, though the pub- 
lished figures tend perhaps to erate somewhat its importance in 


comparison with unemployment in other countries, since they are derived 
from the number of persons registering for unemployment insurance. 
Unemployment insurance in Ireland is broader than in some other 
countries, because it covers seasonally unemployed agricultural workers. 

The programmes of the Government to overcome unemployment 
appear to give more emphasis to measures for increasing capital forma- 
tion and other resources required to provide full employment at existing 
vont levels than to measures to increase effective demand. In November 
1953 the Dail Eireann created a national development fund to combat 
unemployment. 

Low productivity in agriculture and emigration are problems closely 
connected with unemployment in Ireland. Although industrial produc- 
tion has increased substantially in recent years, agricultural production 
has not improved over a long period. Whil e emigration may have a 
direct effect in reducing unemployment it may also have an unfavourable 
indirect effect, since the emigration of highly productive workers may 
result in lower income per working person and therefore in less saving, 
less capital formation and a lower rate of economic development. 


Denmark and the Netherlands. 


There was considerable unemployment in Denmark and the Nether- 
lands during 1952, but the situation has improved considerably during 
the em year. As was sugested above, ae data ¢ in these countries 
resulted mainly from lack of demand in the domestic economy following 
measures to restrict inflation and expand exports. In these countries 
there is also a long-term problem of rapid population growth. The 
consequent increase in the labour force could ad to substantial unem- 
ployment if investment were not maintained at a high enough level to 
provide more employment opportunities as the labour force expands. 

During 1952 and 1953 the governments of these countries appear to 
have decided that anti-inflation policies, while fundamentally sound, 
needed some relaxation to prevent unnecessary unemployment from 
lack of demand, particdlaity among construction workers. In the 
Netherlands taxes were reduced, certain credit restrictions were abolished, 
more building licences were issued, government expenditure on public 
works was substantially increased and other measures were taken to 
stimulate demand. In Denmark public expenditure was increased and 
measures were taken to encourage home construction by subsidies 
during the winter of 1952-53. As a result of strong anti-inflation policies, 
subsequently counterbalanced by milder but nevertheless firm policies 
against deflation and unemployment, these countries during 1953 were 
in a state of equilibrium without substantial unemployment or infla- 
tionary pressures. 


The United States. 


In recent months perhaps most attention has been focused on the 
unemployment situation in the United States. Unemployment is, of 
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course, important in itself, but in the United States it is also a matter 
of great international interest, because there has been a tendency for 
United States recessions to have a serious impact on exports from the 
rest of the world. In 1929, 1938 and 1949 the decline in European 
exports to the United States was substantially greater than the decline 
in production in the United States. 

Because of the possible impact of unemployment in the United States 
on the whole international economic situation the moderate rise in 
hacen pps ame there since the third quarter of 1953 has aroused wide- 
spread concern, even though it remains relatively low. The main reason 
for unemployment appears to be a lack of effective demand, in part due 
to the working off of excess stocks that had been accumulating since the 
beginning of the Korean War. Investment in capital goods, particularly 
in construction, remains at a high level, and the demand for consumer 
goods is quite strong. To some extent tax reductions may also tend to 
stimulate demand. 

One crucial problem in appraising the probable extent of the United 
States recession is to determine whether or not the decline in effective 
demand will be confined to the working off of stocks by manufacturers 
and distributors. This was mainly the case in the recession of 1949. 
If, however, a substantial decline in demand should spread to consumer 
goods and investment goods, the recession might become a full-fledged 
depression. Methods of forecasting whether or not a fall in demand will 
spread in an economy are of a technical nature and too unproven in 
efficacy for discussion here. It may be pointed out, however, that one 
unfavourable factor tending to discourage a high level of demand for 
investment goods in industry was the build-up of much surplus industrial 
capacity during the Korean War. There are, on the other hand, enormous 
potential needs for investment in housing, public facilities and invest- 
ment abroad for the economic development of underdeveloped countries. 
These possibilities could more than match any reasonably likely decline 
in investment for industry. 

The present situation in the United States is in many ways dissimilar 
to economic conditions in the period before the 1929 crash. Some of the 
factors operating then—notably the intense speculation in securities, 
the vulnerability of banks and other lending institutions to failure and 
the lack of unemployment insurance payments to bolster demand—are 
much less significant now ; and, in contrast to 1929, the Government 
is committed to take action against unemployment if it becomes severe. 
In this way the confidence of consumers and investors that the recession 
will not become a serious depression may be strengthened sufficiently 
to prevent any drastic reversal of investment plans or any severe reduc- 
tion in consumer purchasing. In his economic report to Congress the 
President of the United States declared that “ unless the Government 
is prepared and willing to use its vast powers to help maintain employ- 
ment and purchasing power, even a minor readjustment can be converted 
into a spiralling contraction” and gave assurances that “ the Govern- 
ment will not hesitate to make greater use of monetary, debt manage- 
ment and credit policy, including liberalised use of federal insurance 
of private obligations, or to modify the tax structure, or to reduce taxes, 
or to expand on a large scale the construction of useful public works, 
or to take any other steps that may be necessary ”.} 


1 The Economic Report of the President, transmitted to Congress 28 Jan. 1954 (Washing- 
ton, 1954), pp. 7 and 113. 
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THE ECONOMICALLY LEss DEVELOPED COUNTRIES 


Effects of Decline in Export Earnings on Employment 


During the past two years a number of less developed countries, 
eee the raw material producing countries in South and South- 

t Asia, have suffered a severe decline in export earnings consequent 
upon the collapse of the Korean War boom. For want of adequate 
data it has not been possible to ascertain accurately the extent to which 
employment in these countries has been affected by the decline in export 
earnings. On the whole the effects on employment must be unfavour- 
able. The impact is likely, however, to vary considerably from one 
country to another according to the particular circumstances in each 


country. 


Direct Effect. 


In the case of primary products the direct effect of a decline in 
export prices and earnings on employment depends ly on the 
relative importance of wage earners (as against the sel prey mer fc. in 
the labour force engaged in the production of those products and partly 
on the elasticity of production in response to price changes. As concerns 
rubber, it is noteworthy that both in Malaya and in Indonesia such 
adjustments in production as have been made to the recent be are ae 
rise and fall in rubber prices have fallen primarily on small holdings 
rather than on plantations. In Malaya the output of plantation rubber 
has been well maintained since the price decline. However, in 1952 a 
certain amount of local unemployment was reported from northern 
districts, and there had been some shift of labour away from the planta- 
tions. In Indonesia in 1952 and 1953, while the output of small holders 
was rapidly falling, estate rubber output in fact showed substantial 
expansion. To the extent that the small holders have been able to shift 
their labour and other resources to the cultivation of other crops, the 
reduction in rubber production should not cause much visible unemploy- 
ment. Nevertheless it is conceivable that, even on the small holdings, 
with less tapping done there may have been less need for temporary 
hired labour, and hence more agricultural underemployment. 

Other commodity prices did not fluctuate as violently as the prices 
of rubber. For some commodities there is evidence that the recent 
— fall did induce some curtailment in production and employment. 

hus in India, according to an official review in Febru 1953, more 
than 100 tea gardens were closed down in Assam and West Bengal, 
and 50,000 workers were thrown out of employment. With the revival 
of tea prices, however, the employment situation in the tea industry 
seems to have improved later in the year. Another example is the sugar 
recession in Cuba. In 1952, while the price of Cuban sugar sold to the 
United States rose 5 per cent., the price on the world free market dropped 
by no less than 26 per cent. Consequently crop restriction was im 
to curtail the sugar output in 1952 by nearly 30 per cent.*, and this 
has resulted in a substantial reduction in employment in the Cuban 


1See Unitep Nations: Economic Survey of Asia and the Far East, 1952 (Bangkok, 
1953), p. 58. 

2 See INTERNATIONAL Monetary Funp : International Financial Statistics, Feb. 1954, 
p. 74. 
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sugar industry. The prospects of Cuba’s sugar market have become 
brighter since the signing of a two-year sugar contract with the United 
Kingdom and the conclusion of the five-year International Sugar Agree- 
ment in 1953. 

Unlike agricultural commodities, minerals for export are extracted 
and processed almost entirely by wage earners. A fall in mineral prices 
is, therefore, likely to produce a oo direct effect on employment 
than a fall in agricultural prices. In Malaya the number of tin mines 
in operation was reduced in 1952 and 1953 from the level of the boom 
year of 1950. As a result employment in tin mining has probably also 
fallen. Even in the mines still in operation the rise in wages and the 
decline in profits may have induced some reduction in employment. 
In Bolivia tin —— decreased sharply in the early months of 
1953. In view of the vital importance of the tin industry to the Bolivian 
economy, the Government decided in 1952 to nationalise the industry 
and to set up an official monopoly for selling tin abroad. 

The decline in world demand in 1952 and 1953 was not confined to 
primary products. Certain manufacturing industries in the less developed 
countries were similarly affected. For instance, in India the jute manu- 
facturing industry pow | the coir industry likewise experienced a serious 
decline in export prices and earnings. In both cases there was a reduction 
in output and employment. In the coir industry the ns of 
absenteeism due to non-availability of work rose to 32. r cent. in 
April 1952 as compared with 8.5 per cent. in January 1951.1 In jute 
manufacturing the number of workers em loyed in May 1953 had fallen 
to 252,000 as against 272,000 in July 1952. 

The above shows that during the past two years the fall in export 
prices and earnings has caused a decline in employment in a number of 
ens industries in the less developed countries. ile in some primary 
industries, such as rubber, the contraction of output probably resulted 
mainly in an increase in hidden underemployment among agricultural 
labour, in several other primary industries it led to visible unemploy- 
ment of plantation and mining workers. Certain manufacturing indus- 
tries catering for export markets also laid off workers as a result of 
reduced activity. It should be noted that the adverse effect of fallin 
raag on various export industries has been to some extent mitigat 

y counteracting measures undertaken by the governments. One 
common measure adopted by many primary producing countries was 
the scaling down of export duties. Some countries instituted price 
support schemes, for example Pakistan with respect to jute and cotton. 
Several governments have concluded trade agreements with leading 
importing countries with a view to stabilising prices and sales. Notable 
examples are the tin agreements concluded by the United States with 
Indonesia and with the United Kingdom and Malaya, the rubber and 
rice agreement between Ceylon and mainland China, and the sugar 
agreement between Cuba —? the United Kingdom. In the case of tin and 
sugar the new international agreements concluded in 1953 are expected, 
when ratified, to have an important stabilising influence on the prices of 
these two commodities. All these and other national and international 
measures no doubt have had, and will have, a significant influence on 
employment in the export industries of the less developed countries. 





1 Indian Labour Gazette, Jan. 1953. 
2 MINISTRY OF COMMERCE AND InpustRY, Government of India: Memorandum on 
Employment in Industry (mimeographed, Aug. 1953), p. 3. 
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Indirect Effects. 


A fall in export earnings is likely to reduce employment in other 
sectors of the economy in several ways. First, as a consequence, the 
export producers will cut down their spending, thereby lowering the 
income and purchasing power of other producers. This, however, may 
not occur until after a certain time-lag if the export producers have 
accumulated considerable savings during the preceding boom. Secondly, 
along with reduced private spending, public spending may also contract 
because of reduced public revenue, which in many less —— 
countries is closely linked with the state of external trade. Thirdly, 
in the face of shrinking export earnings some countries may find it 
necessary to adopt a tighter monetary and credit policy in order to 
redress the deterioration in the country’s balance of payments. These 
forces, if not counteracted by other forces, will bring about a decline 
in the general level of income and activity and give rise to unemployment 
in other economic sectors even if employment in the export sector 
itself does not fall. 

In assessing and interpreting the actual income and employment 
position in the non-export sectors it is, of course, essential to take into 
account a variety of offsetting factors. One such factor may be found 
in the stimulating effect on the domestic economy of import restrictions 
imposed by governments to reduce trade deficits. A fall in export 
earnings may induce a shift of demand from imports to domestically 
produced goods and services. Still more important is the fact that in 
several less developed countries, despite a decrease in public revenue, 
the level of public expenditure has been maintained or even substantially 
raised through an enlarged budget deficit in order to carry out develop- 
ment oe —- to schedule. Moreover, in some countries, 
with the support of ample foreign exchange reserves or capital imports, 
industrial expansion in the private sector has continued at a high rate 
and has remained virtually unaffected by the recent down-turn in 
export earnings. Because of differences in the strength of these offsetting 
factors, the extent to which the depressing influence of the decline in 
export earnings has been actually felt in other sectors of the economy 
is bound to differ widely among various less developed countries. 

The dearth of information makes it difficult to attempt a systematic 
analysis of changes in the general level of activity and employment 
in countries affected by the decline in export prices and earnings. In 
some of the countries for which information is available the conditions 
may, however, be briefly described. In Cuba the decline in sugar income 
has reduced both private and public spending. While a large part of the 
reduction in effective dienanid found its expression in the contraction 
of imports, it has also brought on a slump in local trade and production. 
By the middle of 1953 retail sales had fallen substantially below the boom 
levels, the drop being paptennty severe in the sugar areas, and over 
one-third of the cotton looms became idle. In Ceylon the Government cut 
food subsidies in July 1953 as part of its policy to reduce the budget 
deficit and its adverse repercussions on the balance of payments. This 
has caused a substantial rise in food prices and, consequently, a diversion 
of the expenditure of low-income classes away from other consumer 
oods and services. Textile sales have fallen drastically, and there has 

n a general setback in ss and productive activity geared to 
changes in local demand. India, though not having an export-sensitive 
economy like that of Cuba or Ceylon, has also experienced some decline 
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in the level of activity outside the modern industrial sector, owing to a 
combination of factors, including the fall in export incomes, the lag 
in expansion of public expenditure and the rises in food prices in 1953, 
which were due partly to decreases in subsidies. There were indications 
of growing urban unemployment in India in the course of 1953. The 
deflationary trend, however, appears to have affected the unorganised 
and self-employed sector more severely, in icular the handloom 
industry. In Malaya the general level of activity is reported to have 
remained high in spite of the decline in export earnings.’ 

An example of maintenance of money income in the face of reduced 
export earnings is Pakistan. In the past two years the government 
em of expanding public expenditure through deficit financing for the 
purpose of accelerating development has gone a long way towards 
counteracting the deflationary pressure from the contraction of export 
incomes. To protect the balance of payments from further deterioration, 
the Government at the same time had to cut down heavily the imports 
of consumer goods. As domestic money income and demand have been 
maintained, the shrinkage in the supply of consumer goods has 
resulted in a considerable rise in their prices, thus again necessitating 
the introduction of further government measures to bring an increasing 
number of commodities under its direct control.? 

The decline in export earnings has confronted many less developed 
countries, especially those without substantial capital imports, with a 
difficult choice between (a) restoring external equilibrium at the cost 
of slowing down the rate of public expenditure on development, and 
(6) keeping up the rate of public expenditure as scheduled at the cost 
of continued external disequilibrium. The level of activity and employ- 
ment in the non-export sectors has been greatly influenced by the degree 
of emphasis placed by the governments on one objective or the other 
in framing their fiscal and monetary policies. When the latter objective 
predominated, rigorous import restrictions have had to be imposed 
which, as previously noted, by reducing the internal supply of consumer 
goods, could lead to a significant rise in prices even if the increase in 
public expenditure was barely sufficient to offset the decrease in export 
earnings. 


Underemployment 


The adverse effects on employment of the recent decline in export 
earnings are essentially of a short-term nature. In many less developed 
countries there exists a far more difficult long-term employment problem, 
that of chronic underemployment arising out of the Zeosegattionatn 
relationship between the amount of cultivated land and of capital 
equipment on the one hand and the size of the labour force on the other. 
Because of the shortage of land and capital, part of the labour force in 
those countries remains chronically underemplo ed, either in the sense 
that the productive resources at the worker's disposal are too meagre 
to enable him to make full use of his available labour time, or in the 
sense that the marginal productivity of labour has approached zero, 


1See The Colombo Plan, The Second Annual Report of the Consultative Committee 
on Economic Development in South and South-East Asia, New Delhi, Oct. 1953 (London, 
H.M. Stationery Office, 1953), p. 60. 


2 Cf. Untrep Nations: Economic Survey of Asia and the Far East, 1953 (Bangkok, 
1954), pp. 103-110. 
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so that a certain amount of labour could be released without reducing 
output. This phenomenon of chronic underemployment vails in 
varying degrees of acuteness in Asia, certain parts of the Middle East, 
southern and eastern Europe and certain parts of Latin America. In 
all these regions it stems from a high man-land ratio, which manifests 
itself in the small size of farm holdings, the low agricultural productivity 
per worker and the enormous wastage of labour during off-seasons of 
agricultural activity. While chronic underemployment is most wide- 
spread in agriculture, it also exists in other sectors of the economy 
—handicraft and cottage industries, trades and services and modern 
factory industries.* 

ile the serious nature of the problem of underemployment in the 
above-mentioned regions has been widely recognised, there is a lack of 
systematic and accurate estimates of the extent of underemployment 
or the amount of surplus labour for most of these regions, owing partly 
perhaps to the difficulties in the way of statistical measurement. An 
attempt is nevertheless made below to present, on the basis of the limited 
information at present available, certain salient features of the actual 
situation in each of these regions. 


Asia. 


In Asia, where population pressure on the land is particularly high, 
underemployment has reached serious proportions. According to 
pre-war estimates the average size of farm both in India and China was 
ee oe 5 acres, though there were substantial variations among 
different localities. A farm of such a small size provides no scope for 
full and effective utilisation of agricultural labour. In India it has been 
observed that a farmer can cultivate 10 acres with the aid of his family 
and a pair of plough cattle, and on this basis one estimate puts the 
surplus of farm workers in the greater part of India before the war at 
15.5 million.? In China, though no over-all estimate of surplus a 
cultural labour has been made, a recent field survey of the Tsang-Chi 
district in the province of Shansi reveals that while at the present level 
of technique an agricultural worker when fully employed can cultivate 
15 mow, the actilat aves of land cultivated per worker is on the average 
no more than 6 mow.* Thus about 60 per cent. of the agricultural labour 
force in the district may be regarded as surplus. In the Philippines the 
average area of cultivated land per agricultural worker amounts to 
about 2.5 acres, whereas, according to the opinion of agricultural experts, 
the average Filipino farmer can work 7.5 acres of rice land (the most 
labour-consuming of all agricultural occupations in the Philippines) 
using only primitive cultivation methods.‘ In Japan the amount of 


1 For a detailed factual investigation of the problem of surplus labour and under- 
employment in modern factory industry, see UnirED Nations : Labour Productivity of the 
Cotton Textile Industry in Five Latin American Countries (New York, 1951). Cf. also Review 
of Economic Conditions in the Middle East, 1951-52 (New York, 1953), pp. 47-48. The 
phenomenon of overstaffing and ineffective utilisation of factory labour as described in 
these reports also exists in many other less developed countries. 


2 Estimate made by TaARLOK S1nGH, quoted in D. Guosu : Pressure of Population and 
Economic Efficiency in India (New Delhi, 1946), p. 87. 


3 People’s Daily (Peking), 17 Dec. 1951. 


* Cf. Thomas R. McHate: “ Problems of Economic Development in the Philippines”, 
in Pacific Affairs, June 1952, p. 162. 
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cultivated land per agricultural worker is estimated at no more than 
0.85 of an acre, and there exists considerable surplus agricultural labour 
despite the intensive methods of cultivation.} 

n Ceylon, according to a recent rural survey, of a total sample of 
4,800 families with land 48 per cent. have holdings of less than 1 acre, 
39 per cent. between 1 and 5 acres and only 19 per cent. over 5 acres.* 
In | arene 4 subsistence farms in Java are reported to be very small, 
averaging not more than 2.7 acres per landowner. These facts indicate 
that in most Asian countries the man-land ratio is so high that even at 
the present level of farming technique a substantial portion of the 
agricultural labour force could be released from the land without affecting 
output. 

There are also other aspects of underemployment in Asian agriculture 
which deserve notice. One is the long period of seasonal underemploy- 
ment among the peasants. In India the period of agricultural work is 
three to four months in the year in areas with no irrigation facilities and 
even where irrigation facilities exist the working period is no more than 
six to eight months. In the Philippines an average farmer spends 
about four months on the land in the case of rice, coconuts or tobacco 
and six months in the case of corn. In Korea, according to a pre-war 
estimate, the operator and his family worked on their farms an average 
of 139 days a year. In Ceylon the peasant is usually unemployed for 
about four-and-a-half ante of the year.® 

Similar conditions prevail in other Asian countries. The significant 
feature is that while most of the peasants, because of the small income 
derived from land, are badly in need of supplementary income in order 
to provide a minimum subsistence, a large number of them remain idle 
during the long off-season for want of employment opportunity ; for 
those who do take up some work during that Saied the additional 
earnings are in most cases very low. Another aspect of agricultural 
underemployment relates to the class of landless agricultural workers, 
who in certain Asian countries such as India, Ceylon, Burma and the 
Philippines form a large proportion of the total agricultural population. 
These workers seek intermittent employment on the farms of others 
and earn extremely low wages. In times of crop failure they become 
wholly unemployed. This class of worker is on the whole the poorest in 
the rural community. A third, and perhaps the most important, aspect 
is that without a corresponding increase in capital formation the degree 
of underemployment in these countries will rise each year with every 
annual increase in the size of the working population. For instance, in 
a recent manpower survey in the Philippines it was estimated that 
during the period 1939-52 the total increase in manpower requirements 
in primary, secondary and tertiary industries was roughly 1 million 


1 Computed from the estimates of agricultural labour and cultivated land published 
in the F.A.O. Year Book of Food and A gricultural Statistics, 1949, Vol. I (Washington, D.C., 
1950). Cf. also Ministry oF LABourR, Japan : Analysis of Labour Economy in 1949 (Tokyo, 
1950), pp. 24-31. 

2Cf. DEPARTMENT OF CENSUS AND Statistics, Ceylon: Preliminary Report on the 
Economic Survey of Rural Ceylon, 1950 (Colombo, 1951), p. 13. 

3 Cf. the speech of President Prasap on 2 Oct. 1952 (Indian News (London), 11 Oct. 
1952, p. 8). 

*Cf. Hoon K. Lee: Land Utilisation and Rural Economy in Korea (University of 
Chicago Press, 1936), p. 223. 

5 Cf. E. M. Wijenatke : “ The Problem of Underemployment in Ceylon”, in Ceylon 
Labour Gazette, Feb. 1952, p. 8. 
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ns, while the total increase in the potential labour force was about 
5 million. Thus there had been an increase in surplus population of 
1 million workers throughout the economy. A similar divergence 
between manpower supply and requirements can be discerned in the 
recent history of most Asian countries, 


The Middle East. 


The country in the Middle East suffering most from agricultural 
underemployment is Egypt, where, while agricultural output per acre 
ranks among the highest, the average size of farm is one of the smallest 
in the world. It has been estimated that before the war the average area 
farmed by a peasant family was 1.6 acres, whereas in terms of labour 
requirements a family could cultivate five times that area with the 
existing methods. On the basis of these observations one conservative 
estimate placed surplus numbers at one-half the agricultural labour 
force in 1937, that is, 2 million farm workers.! In Egypt, in contrast to 
most Asian countries, seasonal underemployment appears to be fairly 
moderate in areas of perennial irrigation, if present at all. However, 
in certain districts on the Nile Delta field inquiries revealed that the 
average number of days worked per year did not exceed 180. Chronic 
underemployment has also developed in a serious form in the Lebanon, 
though not so acutely as in Egypt. In Israel there has been considerable 
unemployment and underemployment. The present unsatisfactory 
employment situation in this country, while aggravated by the recent 
deflationary trends, results primarily from the difficulty of absorbing 
the vast numbers of immigrants into the productive system. 

In other countries of the Middle East, such as Syria, Iraq and Iran, 
there is a shortage of agricultural labour in relation to the available 
cultivable land. Nevertheless unemployment and underemployment are 
also found, owing to an irrational distribution of land and defective land 
tenure. The great mpm A in land distribution renders a large number 
of small farmers so poor that they lack the necessary capital such as 
draught animals to keep them fully employed on the land at their 
dis . It often happens that share croppers are left without seeds 
and other agricult requisites by landowners who have left the area 
to live in big cities. A striking omar we of this was the unemployment 
of peasants in Azerbaidjan during the spring of 1950. Furthermore, 
even with larger holdings underemployment still prevails as a result 
of inefficient organisation of work among the labour force. 

At present the most urgent ene of employment problems for the 
region as a whole is the provision of productive employment for refugees. 
In June 1953 the number of registered refugees in the Lebanon, Syria, 
Jordan and Gaza totalled 872,000 and the total number of refugees 
registered in camps in the same area in March 1953 was 272,000. Despite 
all the national and international efforts made towards the solution of 
this problem, the numbers in 1953 show practically no decline compared 
with the second half of 1951.# 


1 See W. CLeLanp : “ A Population Plan for Egypt”, in L’Egypte contemporaine, May 
1939, and Doreen WARRINER : Land and Poverty in the Middle East (London, Royal Institute 
of International Affairs, 1948), pp. 32-33. 

2 For a detailed discussion of the refugee problem, see Unrrep Nations: Review of 
Economic Conditions in the Middle East, 1951-52 (New York, 1953), pp. 111-118. 
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Southern and Eastern Europe.* 


Underemployment also prevails in ae pasts of southern pt 
because employment opportunities have failed to expand as rapidly 
as the growth of population. Among the countries of this region, Turkey, 
endowed with rich uncultivated arable land, is in a comparatively 
favourable position. Nevertheless, on the existing cultivated land there 
has already developed a significant volume of surplus labour. In Greece, 
where agricultural land available per head is less than half that in 
Turkey, the situation is less favourable. It has been estimated that in 
1950 the average size of a farm in Greece was no more than 8 acres 
(lower than in any other European country) and that disguised unem- 
ployment in agriculture was as high as 40 per cent. of the total active 
agricultural population. In addition, there has been considerable 
unemployment in the industrial sector : in 1953 between one-third and 
one-fourth of the industrial labour force remained unemployed. The 
estimated total surplus labour in Greece is at present about 1 million 
persons or roughly one-fourth of the total active population in 1951. 
A similar demographic pressure exists in southern Italy, where 
“ more than a third of the rural population was found to be redundant 
to the rational requirements of. roduction”.? Each year at least 
40,000-50,000 persons are reported to leave agriculture in search of 
employment in industry and service occupations; this gives rise to 
rsistent unemployment in urban areas, particularly in the north. 
in northern Italy there is considerable investment and even excess 
capacity in some industry. Full employment is, however, difficult to 
ee because of the lack of a market for industrial products in a 
country with low income per head of population, and the high costs 
of production in much Italian cwury! & 
In Yugoslavia one estimate placed the excess agricultural population 
before the war at 33 per cent. During the war Yugoslavia suffered heavy 
losses of manpower, and since the war non-agricultural employment 
has increased rapidly under the industrialisation programme. Notwith- 
standing these changes, the problem of surplus labour still remains, 
and its solution is rendered more difficult by the exceptionally high rate 
of increase in the population of working age in the present decade. 
In the industrial sector the lack of materials in 1952 and the early part 
of 1953 caused considerable unemployment, which at its peak rose to 
about 17 per cent. of the total industrial labour force ; it has since 
diminished as industrial production has expanded. 
In Spain the active population in appa increased during the 
riod 1940-50 by half a million persons (10 per cent.), and most of Bim 
or lack of better employment opportunities, became seasonal farm 
workers. The surplus labour in Spanish agriculture at present is estimated 
at about 2 million people, or more than 35 per cent.? In the more 
fertile regions the phenomenon of overcrowding is particularly striking. 
For instance, in certain districts of Murcia, which is known as the area 
of greatest agricultural congestion in Europe, the size of farm is, on the 
average, as small as four-fifths of an acre. In the interior and the coastal 





1 The principal source of the information contained in this section is Un1rEp NATIONs : 
Economic Survey of Europe in 1953 (Geneva, 1954), Part III, pp. 77-215. 

2 Roberto TREMELLONI : “ The Parliamentary Inquiry into Unemployment in Italy”, 
in International Labour Review, Vol. LX VIII, No. 3, Sep. 1953, p. 256. 

3 René Dumont: “Les excédents démographiques de l’agriculture méditerranéenne ”, 
in Population (Paris), Oct.-Dec. 1951, p. 599. 
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provinces of Andalusia where latifundia prevail, underemployment 
swe takes the form of the exceedingly small number of days worked 
in the year by agricultural wage earners. The drought in 1953 
reduced heavily the agricultural output and power production of the 
year, bringing about acute unemployment and underemployment 
throughout the economy. In September nearly 3 million persons were 
partially unemployed, and the Government was obliged to spend 
100 million pesetas on unemployment relief. In Portugal also there is 
considerable surplus agricultural labour. North of the Tagus the 
average size of farm is very small, while south of it the farm hands on 
the large estates are usually employed only for a small part of the year. 

The eastern region of Europe, like the southern, was also one of high 
density of agricultural population before the war. According to one 
conservative estimate based on pre-war data, the volume of excess 
agricultural labour amounted to about 33 cent. in Bulgaria, 25 per 
cent. in Poland, 20 per cent. in Rumania, 15 per cent. in Hungary and 
10 per cent. in Czechoslovakia. Since the war the manpower balance 
in een countries has been affected by the wartime losses of population, 
rapid industrialisation and, in some countries, su uent changes in 
national boundaries. As regards the effect of rapid industrialisation, 
it has been observed that “this has abolished urban unemployment and 
underemployment, but has not so far made much impression on surplus 
manpower in the countryside.... Skilled industrial workers have been 
in great demand in all the eastern countries for some time, but until 
recently it was only in Czechoslovakia that the supply of unskilled 
workers fell short of demand. It seems, however, that nearly all the 
available manpower reserves in the towns have now been absorbed into 
industry, and greater efforts are being made to get married women and 
people from agriculture into industrial employment.” + 


Latin America. 


Latin America is sparsely populated. The region as a whole lacks 
sufficient manpower for full exploitation of its unused resources. Never- 
theless certain particular areas in the region are likewise faced with a 
serious problem of chronic unemployment and underemployment. 

In the Caribbean area Jamaica and Puerto Rico have both suffered 
from acute unemployment, as far as available data indicate. In Jamaica 
unemployment in 1952 was estimated at between 15 and 20 per cent. 
of the available labour force, as a result of population wth, wasteful 
and poor utilisation of land and lack of capital. for development. Refer- 
ring to the difficulty in eradicating this large volume of unemployment, 
the International Bank's mission to Jamaica has observed that despite 
the proposed ten-year development programme (with an outlay of 
£345 million) which would increase net output at the rate of about 
5 per cent. per year, by the end of the period, taking into account the 
increases in population, there would still be expected “a residual 
unemployment equal to between 8 per cent. and 10 per cent. of the 
labour force ”.? 5 Puerto Rico, though unemployment has fallen in 
recent years as a result of increased industrial activity and emigration to 
the United States, it still accounted for about 12 per cent. of the labour 





1 UniTED Nations : Economic Survey of Europe since the War (Geneva, 1953). 
2 INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RECONSTRUCTION AND DEvELOPMENT : The Economic 
Development of Jamaica (The Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, 1952), p. 144. 
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force in pw 1953. Other areas of high demographic pressure are 
Haiti and Barbados. Apart from chronic unemployment and under- 
employment in these areas, there is the general phenomenon of acute 
seasonal unemployment and intermittent employment throughout the 
West Indies.1 The Royal Commission of 1938-39 characterised it as 
“the most serious problem in the labour situation and consequently 
the life of the people of the [British] West Indies”. In Cuba, according 
to the special agricultural census of 1946, in 1945 about one-half of the 
gainfully occupied in yp oa were temporary agricultural wage 
earners whose average duration of —— in the year was no 
more than 123 days; and there has been noted “a considerable 
chronic unemployment which persists even in the busy season of the 
best years, though there is no way to estimate its exact amount ”.® 

Of the five countries in Central America El] Salvador is the only 
country in which there is a shortage of agricultural land in relation to 
the present population. No estimates are available of the size of the 

resent excess of agricultural labour, but it is known that agricultural 
abour is underemployed most of the year except during the coffee 
harvesting season from November to January. nounced seasonal 
unemployment also prevails among the permanent non-agricultural 
labour force, particularly those employed in the coffee depulping plants, 
sugar refineries, cotton gins, harbours and transport industries. In 
Guatemala, though there is not a shortage of cultivable land, the density 
of population is already high on the existing cultivated land. It has been 
estimated that in 1950 more than 50 per cent. of farm undertakings in 
Guatemala were smaller than 3.5 acres.5 In most of the central American 
countries (and also in Colombia, Venezuela and parts of Brazil) there 
prevails the so-called machete culture—a type of farming under which 
the cultivator occupies virgin land without title to it, clears one plot 
for cultivation and moves on to the next after the first plot is exhausted. 
These cultivators possess only rudimentary farming equipment, that is, 
the machete, and their income is exceedingly low. Devoid of capital 
resources, they are underemployed on the land for a considerable part 
of the year. In Panama, according to the first agricultural census in 
1950, of a total of 85,473 farm holdings 57,513 were of this type; 
24 per cent. of them were less than 5 acres in size and 33 per cent. 
between 5 and 12 acres. 

In South America the major area of surplus labour and chronic 
underemployment is located in the Andean plateau across Bolivia, 
Peru and Ecuador, which is populated mainly by Indians. On the general 
economic conditions of Indians in Latin America, it has been observed 
that “the land resources available to the indigenous population are 
quite insufficient to provide a standard of living which bears any com- 
parison to that enjoyed by other groups within the same countries ”.® 

1 For a detailed discussion of this subject, see I.L.O. : Labour Policies in the West Indies, 
Studies and Reports, New Series, No. 29 (Geneva, 1952), pp. 72-126. 

2 West Inp1A Royat Commission : Report, Cmd. 6607 (London, H.M. Stationery Office, 
1945), p. 32. 

3 INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RECONSTRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT: Report on Cuba 
(Washington, D.C., 1951), p. 70. 

“Cf. Unirep Nations: Industrial Development of El Salvador (New York, 1954), 
Document No. ST/TAA/K/El Salvador/10, pp. 21-22. 

5 Provisional figures of the agricultural census of 1950. 

* I.L.0. : Indigenous Peoples: Living and Working Conditions of Aboriginal Populations 
in Independent Countries, Studies and Reports, New Series, No. 35 (Geneva, 1953), p. 354. 
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This phenomenon of land shortage is particularly serious among the 
Indians of the Andes. In Bolivia the average area of an Indian comunidad 
family holding in the high plateau ion is estimated at 0.8 acre. 
In Peru, according to an estimate of the Agricultural Bank of Peru, 
the average area of cultivated land per inhabitant in the mountain 
region in 1938 was 0.57 acre, and in Cuzco and Apurimac it was as 
small as 0.21 and 0.45 acre respectively. Furthermore, “ fragmentation 
of holdings has reached ‘ incredible proportions ’, and land is no longer 
divided into plots but into furrows”. In Ecuador one field inqut 
by the National Welfare Institute discloses that the area of 709 of the 
941 holdings in the province of Pichincha ranges from 0.5 to 2 acres 
each. As a result of excessive agricultural congestion, the Indians 
of the High Andes are insufferably poor and are forced to accept any 
employment they can find so that some productive use may be made 
of their surplus labour. 

The above rapid survey shows that in spite of differences in cultural 
and historical background, all these countries are confronted with the 
same pany of finding productive employment for surplus labour 
through land settlement and industrial development. At the same time 
they also need agrarian reform and rapid expansion of agricultural 
output per acre. In short, there is the common task of accelerating 
economic development in its broadest sense. Indeed, they have all 
been making efforts to proceed with this task, particularly since the 
war, and this has been reflected in the development plans and pro- 
grammes of these countries and territories. In ez? bp out the same 
task, they are all faced with the same difficulties in the shape of capital 
shortage, lack of technical knowledge and social inertia and resistance, 
and many are further handicapped by absence of leadership and ineffi- 
ciency in public administration and private enterprise. It may also 
be noted that, as development planning evolves in these countries, 
there has been a general tendency to place increasing emphasis on 
employment creation as an explicit social objective of development 
policy, as evidenced by the growing importance attached to community 
development projects and the improvement of cottage and small-scale 
industries —all designed to make effective use of existing surplus labour 
with relatively small capital investment. 

While there are basic similarities between these countries both with 
respect to underemployment and its obverse, economic development, 
there are also important differences. In the first place, the p 
achieved in economic development in recent years has varied consider- 
ably among these countries, and the factors responsible for this variation 
need to be closely examined. Secondly, there are wide differences in 
the degree to which the State intervenes to accelerate economic develo 
ment. Thirdly, because of the differences in the resources available 
and for other reasons the extent to which additional employment could 
be created through land settlement or through industrial development 
differs substantially between these countries, and there are similarly 
diverse possibilities for emigration or demographic policies to reduce 
the present size of the labour force or its future rate of increase. Fourthly, 
the rates of capital formation also diverge greatly, owing partly to 
differences in the rates of inflow of foreign capital and partly to differ- 
ences in the extent to which unemployed and underemployed labour 


1 Indigenous Peoples, op. cit., p. 317. This work should be consulted for a full descrip- 
tion of various aspects of the economic and social life of the Indians in Latin America. 
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has been mobilised for the formation of domestic capital and employed 
resources have been diverted to it. Finally, the speed of readjustment 
of social attitudes and institutions to the needs of economic develop- 
ment may be considerably different in the various countries and terri- 
tories.* Por a deeper understanding of the problems involved in com- 
bating underemployment in various parts of the world, it is clearly 
essential that these and other differences should be systematically 
compared and analysed. 


RECENT CHANGES IN UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


A general summary of unemployment insurance legislation in effect 
as of mid-1949 was presented in Chapter III of Action A gainst Unemploy- 
ment. The broad pattern described there has in general changed relatively 
little in the last four-and-a-half years, although a considerable number 
of changes in detail have been made. 

In the first place a few countries must be added to the list of countries 
that have unemployment insurance schemes. A new system of insurance 
against temporary unemployment was established in Yugoslavia by a 
decree of March 1952. The setting up of an unemployment insurance 
fund and the payment of coma ent benefits were provided for in 
Iran by an Act of 21 January 1953. It should also be noted that com- 
pulsory unemployment insurance schemes exist in the Federal Republic 
of Germany and Japan, two countries not covered in the earlier survey. 

Several countries have substantially revised their basic legislation 
dealing with unemployment insurance in recent years, though without 
any very fundamental change in the character of their schemes. Thus 
the year 1951 saw new laws of this sort adopted by France, Greece and 
Switzerland. The Irish Social Welfare Act of 1952 integrated the 
unemployment insurance scheme of Ireland with its other social insurance 
measures to form a co-ordinated social insurance system. The new 
Netherlands compulsory insurance law of 1949 came into effect in July 
1952. On the other hand, the Swedish Bill for compulsory insurance 
referred to in Action Against Unemployment was not adopted, so that 
Sweden, like Denmark and Finland, continues to maintain a voluntary 
unemployment insurance scheme. 

No extensive modification has been made in the scope of unemploy- 
ment insurance schemes in recent years, though a number of countries 
have brought under coverage one or other of the categories of workers 
previously excluded. Thus Austria, Ireland and Italy have extended 
coverage to part or all of their employees in agriculture during recent 
years. Norway has removed its wage ceiling on coverage ,which previ- 
ously excluded higher-paid workers. In the United States employees 
of some of the smaller firms have been covered. Other countries where 
amendments during the last few years have brought in some classes 
of workers previously excluded include Belgium, Canada, France, the 
Federal Republic of Germany, Greece and Luxembourg. 

Some minor changes have been made in the qualifying requirements 
for benefit. The general pattern, however, remains much the same. 


1 For a discussion of the kinds of changes in social attitudes and institutions essential 
to economic development, see Unitzep Nations: Measures for Economic Development of 
Underdeveloped Countries, areport by a group of experts appointed by the Secretary-General 
of the United Nations (New York, May 1951), pp. 13-16, 
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The great majority of countries have increased their benefit rates 
at least once since 1949. This undoubtedly is a reflection of the rise 
that has occurred during this period in both wage rates and price levels. 
No substantial modifications have been made, however, in the formulas 
used for calculating benefits in the different countries, as described in 
the earlier study. As regards the maximum duration of benefits, rela- 
tively few countries have lengthened the maximum potential period 
of payment during the year under review. While the maximum dura- 
tion under existing schemes varies considerably, the majority of schemes 
now provide for over 20 weeks, with some tendency to cluster around 
approximately 26 weeks. It may be noted that the United Kingdom 
substantially modified its previous duration provisions during 1953 ; 
a worker who has had at least five years of insurance may now receive 
benefits for a total maximum potential period of about 19 months, 
depending on his previous contribution and benefit record. 





Recent Trends in Consumer Prices 


In terms of consumer prices the world ts enjoying a period of remarkable 
stability. Some countries, it is true, have not shared this freedom from 
major price movements, and there is no assurance that it may not end 
abruptly as a result of some political or economic development. Already, 
however, the period of level prices has continued for two full years and has 
benefited most of the world’s population. 

Since consumer prices constitute one of the most significant indications 
of economic and social conditions, most countries check the level of such 
prices periodically and issue the results as indices of “ retail prices”, 
“ consumer prices” or “ the cost of living”. Price statistics of many coun- 
tries appear regularly in publications of the Iniernational Labour Office. 

The following article attempts a synthesis of the reports of 87 countries 
on consumer price movements during 1953 and early 1954 and of a some- 
what smaller number of countries on price movements over a longer period." 


For the most part the prices referred to in current indices are the 
prices my by workers and their families for food, rr lodging and 
the other essentials of present-day living. Typically they represent 
conditions in the major city in the reporting country, or in a number 
of different cities. Data are available for large and small countries, 
widely distributed throughout the world. Mainland China and the 
countries of Eastern Europe, however, do not regularly publish price 
statistics and are not included. 

From most points of view, and particularly from that of labour, 
price stability is a highly favourable condition. It assures retired persons 
and others dependent on fixed incomes of a steady and predictable 
level of living. It is almost a sine gua non to successful systems of social 
security. Extreme price inflation such as that experienced by some 
countries during the war and post-war periods, on the other hand, while 
enriching a lucky few, wipes out the savings and pensions of millions. 

Price stability is conducive to rising productivity and higher levels 
of living because it helps to underwrite the reward for technical im- 
provements, good organisation and efficient work. It provides a favour- 
able climate for industrial peace. 

A sinister counterpart of levelling prices after a period of inflation 
is the threat of unemployment and of possible reduction of wages. 


' Most of the data on which this article is based will be found in current issues of the 
I.L.0. Year Book of Labour Statistics and of the Statistical Supplement to the International 
Labour Review ; these sources have been supplemented in a few cases by data from the 
United Nations Statistical Bulletin and from various national publications. 
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Fortunately, however, unemployment in most countries has shown no 
recent serious increase, while money wages have continued to register 
modest gains. There is reason to believe, therefore, that the benefits of 
recent price stability have been widely shared. 


CONSUMER PRICES, 1953-54 


The sharp upward movement of prices that followed the outbreak 
of the Korean War had largely spent itself in most countries by the 
summer of 1952. Severe drops in raw materials prices had occurred 
some months earlier. Despite the emphasis on armaments, production 
of consumer goods was increasing. Consumer price increases from 1951 
to 1952 were generally smaller than in the preceding year. During 1953 
retail prices in most countries moved within a narrow range and included 
a liberal sprinkling of decreases. The stability of 1953 continued through- 
out the first half of 1954 with no change of general significance. 

The experience of the major Western countries illustrates the recent 
levelling of prices and is of considerable interest because of the import- 
ance of these countries and their influence throughout the world. Despite 
the divergence of their price trends in earlier years (see chart 1), all of 
these countries have maintained stable prices since mid-1952 or earlier. 

In France prices rose by 48 per cent. between 1949 and February 
1952 but have since moved within a range of about 4 per cent., trending 
downwards. Prices in Canada and Germany reached their pont at the 
end of 1951 and then levelled off slightly below the peak figure. The 


United States has seen little change in consumer prices since that time, 
although prices are slightly above those of late 1951. The United 


Kingdom and Italy achieved price stability some months later ; prices 
have edged up irregularly since June 1952, but within roughly 2 per- 
centage points. 

The 1953 price experience of 87 countries is revealed in chart 2, 
which shows percentage changes from December 1952 to December 
1953. These countries have a combined population of some 1,500 million. 
They are widely distributed geographically and by size and economic 
characteristics, although, as has been stated, they exclude mainland 
China and the countries of Eastern Europe.! 

It will be noted that half of these countries (44) experienced no net 
change during 1953 or a change within 2 percentage points. About 
two-thirds (56) experienced net price changes of not more than 4 per 
cent. Only 15 countries, with about one-quarter of the total population, 
had price increases in excess of 10 per cent. These countries were still 
undergoing appreciable inflation in 1953, although nearly all of them 
reported smaller price increases than in the preceding year. 

Striking geographic contrasts are apparent from this chart. It is 
notable that 13 of the 15 countries with price increases in excess of 
10 per cent. are in South America and Asia, while only one each is found 


1 Price indices prepared by the Economic Commission for Europe, based on detailed 
official prices published in bulletins and newspapers, suggest the following price changes 
in four Eastern European countries from Dec. 1952 to Sep.-Nov. 1953: Czechoslovakia, 
4 per cent. increase ; Eastern Germany, 3 per cent. decrease ; Poland, 29 per cent. increase ; 
Hungary, 2 per cent. decrease (first half 1952 to Sep.-Nov. 1953). The E.C.E. reports price 
decreases in the Soviet Union in 1953 which added perhaps 12 per cent. to consumer 
purchasing power in state and co-operative shops. These decreases were brought about 
largely through reductions in rates of the turnover tax. (See Unirep Nations, Economic 
Commission for Europe : Economic Survey of Europe in 1953, Chs. 3 and 4.) 
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in Europe (Greece)? and Africa (Sudan), and none at all elsewhere. 
The median price change for the 19 Asian countries was 11 per cent., 
i.e., half of these countries had greater price changes than this and half 
had smaller. Among the South American countries the median change 


CHART 1. CONSUMER PRICE TRENDS IN SIX MAJOR WESTERN COUNTRIES, 
1939-54 
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1 Greece appears to be in the recovery stage following a period of violent inflation. 
Considering the high level of earlier price increases and the fact that the drachma was de- 
valued by 50 per cent. in Apr. 1953, the 21 per cent. increase in the cost of living seems 
relatively moderate. See Economic Survey of Europe in 1953, op. cit., Ch. 7. 
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was 9 per cent. Table I reveals that stable prices were less prevalent 
among the South American and Asian countries than among countries 
of the other continents. 


TABLE I, MEDIAN PERCENTAGE PRICE CHANGES BY CONTINENT 








Number of countries — ~~ « 

— represented Del 195) Den 1958 
0 ee eee 15 1 
ee & et) oe ba ee 19 11 
ae ae Cee 23 1 
Wort Amerion . 7)... 15 2 
0 ER See ee 4 4 
South America ...... 11 9 

















1 Figures arrayed by size without distinction between increases and decreases. 


Price levels are, of course, subject constantly to divergent influences, 
of which first one and then another may predominate. Some of the 
factors influencing prices are factors of general importance, such as 
wars or widespread crop failures, which from time to time may cause 
prices in many countries to move in the same direction. Some are of 
local importance and may directly affect only a single country. These 
include, for example, investment programmes, local crop failures, and 
above all tax ms 4 monet licy. ‘Much depends, of course, on the 
economic characteristics of the country and the effectiveness of its 
government’s programme to restrict inflation. Weak governments are 
often unable to resist even mildly inflationary influences and some 
governments deliberately foster inflation as a means of increasing 
revenues or for narrow political purposes. 

The Asian countries reporting the greatest amount of inflation in 
1953, whose recent price trends are shown in chart 3, have all been 
subject to unusual pressures associated with war or internal conflict. 
Inflation was not, however, general among Asian countries, about half 
of which experienced price increases of less than 5 per cent. or actual 
decreases. 

Three of the eight Asian countries reporting price increases in excess 
of 10 per cent. (Korea, Viet-Nam and Taiwan) represented definite 
war economies. Three others (Israel, Indonesia and Iran) were upset 
by hostilities within or without their own borders. In most if not all 
of these cases military preparation has involved deficit financing and 
a substantial increase in purchasing power without a correspondin 
increase in goods available for consumption. Japan and Thailan 
keenly felt the impact of the Korean War, particularly through rising 
world prices of imports and exports on which they are dependent.! 

It would be an over-simplification, however, to assign full respon- 
sibility for inflation in these countries to causes associated with military 
action. Inflation was rife in Korea long before the outbreak of the 
Korean War. ee prices have risen irregularly ever since the Second 
World War. The ambitious investment programme in Israel and the 


1 See Unitep Nations : Economic Survey of Asia and the Far East, 1953, Chs. 12 and 18. 
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CHART 2, 
CHANGES IN CONSUMER PRICES, DECEMBER 1952-DECEMBER 1953 
Percentage change 
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CHART 3. POST-WAR PRICE INCREASES IN EIGHT ASIAN COUNTRIES 
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interruption of oil exports from Iran were factors of considerable im- 
portance. 

The causes of recent price increases in the five South American 
countries reporting the greatest price increases in 1953 are more varied. 
In all cases (see chart 4) the trend has been upward, perhaps with inter- 
ruption, over a period of years. To ascribe this trend solely to the rise 


CHART 4. POST-WAR PRICE INCREASES IN FIVE SOUTH AMERICAN 
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and subsequent decline of raw materials prices following the outbreak 
of the Korean War is clearly unwarranted. Most of these countries, 
however, have shown a rapid economic development in recent years, 
and most have undertaken ambitious investment programmes despite 
relatively limited financial resources. Weak governments and disruption 
due to revolution have played a part in several instances. 

A special word is justified in the case of Bolivia, whose consumer 
price level more than doubled from mid-1952 to mid-1953, yielding 
the largest increase reported by any country in the world. This country 
had long been handicapped by political and administrative instability, 
and its prices had been on the uptrend for many years. A revolution 
in April 1952 resulted in profound changes in the country’s basic 
economic institutions, including nationalisation of the largest tin mines 
and ian reform. The problems associated with these changes were 
intensified by a sharp drop in the world price of tin which reduced 
Bolivia’s dollar income by about one-third ; this was extremely serious, 
since Bolivia depends on heavy imports of food and equipment. 

The year 1953 witnessed a struggle for financial stability, in which 
techni assistance experts of various international agencies have 
aided. A single exchange rate was established for all imports and exports, 
duties on luxury goods were increased, and a free market established 
for all other transactions. This drastic treatment sent prices any 
upwards. The price of bread, which was 20 bolivianos per kilo in October 
1952 rose to 60 a year later. A flat-rate increase in wages and salaries 
roughly compensated the lowest-paid workers but implied an appreciable 
loss in real wages for the others. The outcome of Bolivia’s struggle for 
stability is not yet certain.? 


PrIcE TRENDS SINCE 1939 


The stability that has characterised consumer prices in most coun- 
tries during the past two years followed an irregular upward movement 
that had persisted since before the Second World War. The years 
between 1939 and 1952 witnessed a change in the relationship between 
money and goods which in magnitude and “meipe hare may never 
have been surpassed. No economy escaped the rising trend of prices, 
but there was a wide variety of experience in different countries. 

The behaviour of prices in six major Western countries has already 
been illustrated in chart 1, which shows that consumer prices in Italy 
increased by nearly 60 times over their pre-war level and those in 
France by about 23 times. In the United States and Canada, on the 
other hand, prices somewhat less than doubled ; price increases in the 
United Kingdom and Western Germany, though more difficult to 
appraise, appear to have been of the same order of magnitude.* 

Out of 60 countries for which comparisons with the pre-war period 
can be made, Greece showed the largest price increase (roughly 400 
times) and Viet-Nam the second largest (nearly 90 times). ices in 


six other countries (Italy, Tunisia, Morocco, Paraguay, Indonesia and 
France) increased by at least 20 times over their 1939 level. With the 


1The above comments are based largely on Carter Goopricu: “ Bolivia: Test of 
Technical Assistance ”, in Foreign Affairs, Apr. 1954. 

® The current retail price index of the United Kingdom is not strictly comparable with 
that used until mid-1947. In the case of Western Germany the comparison spans a period 
of inflated black market prices and the 1948 currency conversion. 
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exception of Paraguay 4, these countries have been battlegrounds at 
some time during the past 14 years ; their economies were disrupted, 
and their power to impose and enforce economic controls gravely 
weakened. 

Thirty-three countries experienced price increases from 100 to 500 
per cent. For a majority of the reporting countries, in other words, 
the consumer’s money will buy only one-half to one-sixth as much as 
before the Second World War. Only Switzerland (68 per cent.), Northern 
Rhodesia (79 per cent.), New Zealand (79 per cent.), Canada (85 per 
cent.), Panama (86 per cent.), Venezuela (87 per cent.), the Union of 
South Africa (91 per cent.), the United States (91 cent.), Sweden 
(94 per cent.), and Southern Rhodesia (97 per cent.) ended the 14-year 
period with prices at less than double the pre-war level.* 

By and large, the net change in consumer prices over this long period 
coincided rather closely with that of wholesale prices. 

















TABLE II. WARTIME AND POST-WAR CHANGES IN CONSUMER PRICES 
Percentage change 
Country Seven war years |Seven post-war tire 
(1939-46) (1946-53) (1939-53) 
ar ss < +"s 406 8 14,650 171 39,900 
Waepee os SS 1,800 376 8,950 
Bs eos OWI GUP NG 2,800 102 5,750 
Bees? 8 vio bm oa 650 271 2,683 
Bee wt st whe se 650 269 2,667 
Pasageay® .....s 119 1,105 2,542 
ON ee 2,138 18 2,538 
Dpeemeee? gs FS 550 269 2,300 
French Eq. Africa* . . 279 351 1,607 
See. Say eee 975 57 1,588 
Sets Gisvdiis wis tes 163 306 967 
Pees «owl chlo. fe 193 201 782 
OO” rae Sa 163 163 593 
D+ nde. cm cntehe amet 196 128 575 
le A ane « Fo 456 20 569 
Argentina® ...... 59 315 561 
ri) (os sa 6 184 104 481 
UR RP ae a 103 180 469 
Nicaragua! ...... 238 58 434 
ee an. ieee! suey 625 —29 413 
PRT a te 460 —15 387 
RR i evi seis 3 feels 171 68 355 
ins: hin el Me 460 —21 340 
RT 5 0 oe ie Gu da0 222 22 293 
6 os 4 218... 241 11 286 
ES a's ae ans 293 — 2 285 
A a 194 29 279 
ee wv. ON 135 59 274 
[eee award 83 101 268 























(For footnotes, see next page.) 


1 Paraguay (population approximately 1.5 million) experienced a revolution in 1948 
and another in the spring of 1954. 

* The United Kingdom and Western Germany may belong to this group but have been 
omitted for the reasons mentioned earlier. 
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TABLE II, WARTIME AND POST-WAR CHANGES IN CONSUMER PRICES 

















(concl.) 
Percentage change 
Country Seven war Seven post- tire 
Bee P| es 

Luxembourg? .... . 165 34 256 
a 147 37 238 
crag a eg ere © 63 99 223 
gBypt ..... 2s, 183 3 192 
Dee oe SY + 93 47 184 

El Wedee? aise tucls 89 49 181 
Ceylon gieti ot @ tacask 110 25 162 
British Honduras 71 52 160 
CE NS. gal kw nme 81 44 160 
ee ee 123 17 160 
Artery er Fa ertar yet 2.” 69 54 160 
Netherlands ..... 94 34 160 
Re 3? EET? 4 24 102 151 
|, AB es ete 67 47 145 
SGEEEEICS sisi 47 65 141 
TRGOE: wricolseenés ne 64 37 125 
ne sas 6 115 1 116 
es 8 ln 6 ele 4 56 36 113 
i Re eee 56 29 102 
Honduras™...... 67 20 100 
United Kingdom ™.. . — 38 = 
Southern odesia. . . 32 49 97 
Sweden?#*....... 39 40 94 
United States. .... 40 37 91 
Union of South Africa * 34 43 91 
Venezuela! ...... 38 35 87 
hea eT i sigh 75 7 86 
es. . ke 23 50 85 
New Zealand ..... 20 49 79 
Northern Rhodesia . 30 37 79 
Switzerland. ..... 50 12 68 

















General note: Data for individual months or for a group of months other than the calendar year have 
been used in some instances where annual averages are lacking. 


1 Data represent changes in food prices only. 
2 Comparisons apply to 1938-46, 1946-53 and 1938-53. 
3 Most recent data included in comparisons represent 1952. 


4 1939-47, 1947-53 and 1939-53, 
5 1938-47, 1947-53 and 1938-53. 


6 Data partially estimated in lack of continuous series for entire period. 


7 1938-48, 1948-53 and 1938-53, 
8 1939-48, 1948-53 and 1939-53. 


® Price changes for 1939-46 estimated from data for Bombay only. 


10 1938-48, 1948-52 and 1938-52. 


11 1947-53, Position in list not significant in view of lack of comparable series for entire period. 
12 Based on series weighted primarily by data from family budget inquiries. 


18 Non-indigenous population, 
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A substantial part of the increase in consumer prices since 1939 occur- 
red in the post-war period. Table II, which compares developments 
during seven war years with those in seven post-war years, indicates that 

rice increases in 15 countries occurred chiefly after the war had ended. 
hese include a maj m3 the countries with the smallest price increases 


during the 14 years. Viewed by continent, the European and Asian 
countries experienced their major price increases in the war period, 
while for most of the South American countries inflation has made 
headway chiefly since the war. 

A review of price experience in the various countries provides impres- 
sive evidence of the effectiveness of broad economic controls, including 
monetary policy, when applied by a-determined and powerful govern- 
ment. Both Germany and the United Kingdom were remarkably suc- 
cessful in limiting inflation during the war despite the intense upward 
pressure on prices. New Zealand, Canada, Australia, the United States 
and several other countries held price increases within 40 per cent. or 
less during the seven-year war period by the application of stern controls. 
Most of these States have experienced greater increases in the seven 
post-war years as economic controls have been weakened and abandoned. 
Among the States showing large price increases during the past 14 years 
are a number that made little effort to apply economic controls, along 
with others whose governments were too weak to enforce them.? 


Price Trends by Commodity Group 


The indices of consumer prices discussed earlier in this article have 
been composites, combining the price trends of the different classes of 
goods and services that make up a worker’s budget. Actually, of course, 
the prices of the various items in the budget may behave very differently. 
It is of interest to examine some of these trends separately for the period 
since 1939. 

The information available for this purpose is not completely satis- 
factory. Many countries do not report price movements by class of 
item, and even those countries that do report such changes may define 
the classes quite differently. The individual classes ~ ifferent 
weights in the various countries, depending on local customs and insti- 
tutions. The index numbers for individual commodity groups are not 
as dependable as those for all groups combined. Certain categories such 
as “services” and “ miscellaneous” are treated so differently and 
reported so inadequately by the various countries that it is impossible 
to generalise as to their price movements. 

The data assembled in table III, however, are believed to represent 
fairly dependably for 20 countries the price movements of food, fuel 
and light, clothing and rent. These items customarily account for about 
three-fourths of total family expenditures. 

Food is the major item in all workers’ budgets, typically making up 
30 to 60 per cent. of total expenditures. Because of their heavy weight, 
food prices profoundly influence the composite price figure and inevit- 
ably show rather similar trends. Food prices are more sensitive, how- 
ever, than the prices of most other expenditure items and tend to 
advance or fall more rapidly. Among the 20 countries represented in 
table III, 18 reported price increases for foodstuffs somewhat in excess 








1 Mention should also be made of countries occupied by a power that was not interested 
in stabilising prices or was unwilling to undergo the sacrifices essential to stabilisation. 
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TABLE III. COMPARATIVE PRICE CHANGES BY COMMODITY GROUP, 1939-53 











Increase in price expressed as percentage of increase for all groups 

— All groups Food ‘oe Clothing Rent 
Australia .... 100 122 — 189 11 
Belgium hubsas. ne 100 95 73 123 — 
Bolivia! .... 100 136 141 143 45 
OS ea 100 152 56 118 55 
pale ape Beers 100 108 81 147 46 
Tee, gt cg 100 124 175 91 39 
ae st Sa SU 100 119 91 155 0 
eee Ue te, 100 105 39 73 198 
Ireland?. .... 100 104 91 137 — 
Lebanon!.... 100 132 34 130 13 
Mexico ..... 100 98 133 82 — 
New Zealand .. 100 127 89 158 52 
Norway..... 100 104 115 175 0 
eee gut, ogy Jie 100 112 111 122 43 
ee 100 123 132 114 27 
Switzerland ... 100 119 62 171 16 
oo eee 100 130 83 109 12 
Union of S. Africa 100 142 42 208 50 
United States! . 100 154 — 108 47 
Uruguay .... 100 117 71 177 28 
Median ... 100 120.5 86 133.5 39 


























1 Data refer to period 1939-52. 


of those for all items combined. In the median case the increase in 
food expenditures was 20.5 per cent. greater than the increase for all 
groups combined. 

uel and light prices are often subject to public control and for this 
and other reasons tend to lag behind the general level of retail prices. 
Their influence on the total is minor, typically 4 to 8 per cent. ong 
the countries included in table III only six report percentage increases 
in fuel and light prices greater than the increase in the general retail 
price level. More typ! were Canada (which reported a 49 per cent. 
increase in fuel and light prices as ar aye with an 85 per cent. increase 
in the over-all index), Chile (782 and 967) and Norway (130 and 136). 

Clothing typically accounts for 8 to 16 per cent. of total expenditures 
and is a relatively sensitive item. omg | prices in many countries 
decreased moderately between 1952 and 1953 owing to the drop in the 
price of fabrics. Nevertheless, among the countries for which informa- 
tion is at hand, clothing prices increased more than the average for all 
groups combined in 17 cases out of 20. 

Rents, customarily 4 to 12 per cent. of total expenditures, are fre- 
quently the subject of controls during periods of inflation and in any 
event tend to move slowly. Some countries control the rents for old 
dwellings but not for new construction and therefore exhibit two rental 
trends. Except in the case of Iran, the reporting countries show in- 
creases in rents between 1939 and 1953 appreciably smaller than the 
increase in the level for all groups. In Canada, for example, rents rose 
by only 47 per cent., while prices in general rose 85 per cent. In Denmark 
the corresponding percentages were 40 and 102, in Uruguay 40 and 141. 
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India and Norway report no net increase in rents at all since pre-war 
days. In the median case, the increase in rents was 39 per cent. of 
the increase for all groups combined. 


The upward surge of consumer prices that most countries have experi- 
enced during the past two decades has subsided, at least temporarily, 
on a high but stable plateau. This is a circumstance favourable to 
industrial peace, to rising productivity, and to the gradual edging up 
of real wages. 

Up to the present the levelling-off of prices has not been accom- 
panied by any general decline in economic activity or increase in unem- 
ployment. Whether this happy circumstance can be maintained and 
what changes in productivity and real wages will actually occur are 
among the most important of current economic questions. Further 
observations on prices and on these related matters will appear in sub- 
sequent issues of the Review. 
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Thirty-eighth Session, 1955. Report VIII (1): Welfare Facilities for Workers. 
Geneva, 1954. 75 cents; 4s. 6d. 


The — of welfare facilities for workers has been placed on the 
agenda of the 38th Session of the Conference for first discussion with a view 
to the adoption of international standards. The Conference is being asked 
to take action on the following specific aspects of the question : feeding 
facilities in or near the undertaking ; rest and recreation facilities in or near 
the undertaking (excluding holiday facilities); and transportation facilities 
to and from work where ordinary a is inadequate or impracticable. 

The report gives a brief résumé of the action already taken b the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation in the field of welfare ilities, followed by 
a survey of the law and practice in the different countries and a questionnaire 
addressed to governments. 


Studies and Reports. 


New Series, No. 38: Higher Productivity in Manufacturing Industries, 
Geneva, 1954. iv+195 pp. $1.25; 7s. 6d. 


This study is based on a draft submitted to a meeting of experts in 
December 1952. The draft has been revised and expanded in the light of 
the discussion which took place at the meeting, and the volume includes 
the conclusions adopted by the experts. 

The first part deals with the effects of higher productivity on the worker 
and the share of the benefits which the worker may expect to receive whether 
it be in increased money wages, the lowering of prices for consumer goods, 
social security, better working conditions or the reduction of normal hours 
of work. The possibility that greater productivity may result in some 
unemployment is taken into account, and it is suggested that the problem 
should be tackled by governments, with the aid where necessary of em- 
ployers and workers, by such means as minimum wage legislation, price 
control, selecting the industries in which productivity increase is to be 
encouraged so as to minimise the displacement of workers and assisting in 
the re-employment of the displaced workers by improving vocational 
training and retraining facilities, by the payment of removal grants and b 
energetic action to overcome housing shortages. The many factors whic 
affect productivity are reviewed : the size and stability of markets, the utili- 
sation of resources, the degree of competition, the quality and flow of materi- 
als, the availability of capital and credit, particularly in underdeveloped 
countries, taxation, the development of industrial and production engin- 
eering and the exchange of information. 

Part II turns from the general problems of increasing productivity to 
the steps that may be taken to raise productivity in individual establish- 
ments, such as the modernisation of plant and equipment, mechanisation 


1 The conclusions were published in the International Labour Review, Vol. LXVII, 
No, 4, Apr. 1953, p. 317. 
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in the handling of materials, careful maintenance of machinery, the organisa- 
tion and control of production with a view to lowering costs and usin 
available resources as efficiently as possible, and the development of g 
relations between the personnel service and other departments in the under- 
taking. 

Part III reproduces the conclusions of the meeting of experts, which were 
adopted unanimously. 
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and Other Intergovernmental Organisations 


Organisation for European Economic Co-operation. 


The European Textile Industry in 1953. Report by the Textiles Committee 
of the O.E.E.C. Paris, 1954. 49 pp. + annexes. 

Gives very brief indications of the trends in 1952-53 in the textile industry 
as a whole, and in the cotton, wool, and man-made fibres sections of it, in 
the member States of the Organisation for European Economic Co-operation. 
Production, consumption, trade and prices are discussed in turn, and some 
general conclusions drawn. The ultimate future of the European textile 
industry is stated to depend on how far the stagnation and shrinkage of 
outside markets could be offset by an increase in home consumption, but 
for the immediate future there are “reasonable prospects of a relative 
measure of stability ”. 


Labour Force Statistics. Sample Survey Methods. Technical Assistance 
Mission No. 105. Paris, 1954. 88 pp. $1; 6s. 


This report of the study mission of a group of European statisticians in 
the United States and Canada presents a summary of labour force sample 
survey techniques in the two countries and a brief note on labour force 
inquiries in Denmark, France, Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, Norway, 
and Sweden as of 1953. 


Other Publications 
General. 


Batten, T. R. Problems of African Development. Part I : Land and Labour. 

Second edition. Oxford University Press, Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1954. 

x + 178 pp., 4s. 6d. 

This is the second edition of Part I of a two-volume work that first 
appeared in 1947. The present booklet deals with land and labour and poses 
the “problems which must be solved before Britain’s tropical African 
territories can reach better standards of economic production”. The 
author’s conclusion is that “ the real crux of the situation lies in the extent 
to which labour can be expected to co-operate fully in making the maximum 
possible use of present opportunities ”’. 


BRANDT, Willy. Tyskland under Adenauer (Den tyshe forbundsrepublikken). 
Oslo, H. Aeschehoug & Co. (W. Nygaard), 1954. 140 pp. 


CALDER, Ritchie. Men Against the Jungle. London, George Allen & Unwin, 

Ltd., 1954. 231 pp. 15s. 

The author, accompanied by a cameraman and a sound-recorder operator, 
undertook a special information mission to South-East Asia on behalf of 
the United Nations and specialised agencies. He gives a perceptive and 
stimulating account of technical assistance activities in Borneo, Indonesia, 
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Thailand, Burma, India, Pakistan and Afghanistan, with particular emphasis 
on their human aspect. The photographs illustrating the text are excellent. 


Carrpin, G. H. The South African Way of Life. Values and Ideals of a 
Multi-racial Society. Melbourne, London, Toronto, William Heinemann 
Ltd., 1953. ix + 200 pp. 12s. 6d. 


Fawcett, P. H. Exploration Fawcett. Arranged from his manuscripts, 
letters, log-books and records by Brian Fawcett. London, Hutchinson, 
1953. xv + 312 pp. 


HEBREW UNIVERSITy, Jerusalem. A Selected Bibliography of Articles 
Dealing With the Middle East, 1939-1950. Jerusalem, 1954. viii+95 pp. 


LeEroI-GourRHAN, André, and Poirier, Jean, in collaboration with André- 
Georges Haupricourt. Ethnologie de l’Union frangaise. Vol.I; Afrique ; 
Vol. II: Asie, Océanie, Amérique. Introduction by Ch. A. JULIEN. 
Paris, Presses universitaires de France, 1953. 1,083 pp. 1,500 and 
1,800 francs. ' 


Lewis, Roy. Sierra Leone: A Modern Portrait. The Corona Library. London, 

H.M. Stationery Office, 1954. ix+263 pp. 25s. 

A further volume in the Corona Library series dealing with the United 
Kingdom dependent territories, in which the author gives a rounded, 
balanced exposé of its history and development, the life and work of its 
peoples, their habits and customs, their problems and their hopes. So 
casually and attractively does he present a wealth of knowledge that the 
reader may feel that this cannot the full picture. Of course it is not, 
but it is a larger slice of it than has ever been presented in any comparable 
work for the general reader. 


MeEuULEN, D. van der. Ontwakend Arabié. Koning Ibn Saud, de laatste 
Bedoeienenvorst van Arabié. Amsterdam, H. Meulenhoff, 1953. 183 pp. 


A biography of King Ibn Saud, written shortly before his death. The 
author, who was formerly Netherlands Minister in Saudi Arabia, gives a 
critical analysis of the great ruler’s significance as leader of Wahhabism 
and as a politician, and of his role in establishing and shaping contacts 
between his country and the West. 


MITTERMAIER, Wolfgang. Gefdngniskunde. Ein Lehrbuch fiir Studium und 
Praxis. Berlin, Frankfurt-on-Main, Verlag Franz Vahlen GmbH, 1954. 
xiv + 225 pp. DM13.50. 


MonTAGNE, Robert. Révolution au Maroc. Paris, Editions France-Empire, 
1953. 415 pp. 


PouguET, Jean. L’Ajfrique Occidentale frangaise. Paris, Presses univer- 
sitaires de France, 1954. 127 pp. 


RapINn, Paul. The World of Primitive Man. New York, Henry Schuman, 
1953. xi + 370 pp. $5. 


RIcHARDSON, Helen R. (compiled by). Railroads in Defense and War. 
A Lm nh Washington, Association of American Railroads, 
Bureau of Railway Economics Library, 1953. viii + 262 pp. 


Roux, Jean-Paul, La ny se oT Pg  ¥ ogaeailmaanal 
sation et Culture. Paris, Payot, 1953. 192 pp. 750 francs. 


SANDERS, Irwin T.; Woopsury, Richard B.; Essrens, FrankJ.; and others. 
Societies Around the World. Two volumes: Vol. I: Eskimo, Navajo, 
Baganda. Vol. II: The Chinese Peasant. The Cotton South. The English 
Midlands. New York, The Dryden Press, 1953. xii+ 528 pp., xii+-608 pp. 


A comprehensive treatment of societies as dynamic wholes by a group 
of social scientists at the University of Kentucky, made up of selections from 
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many sources representing a wide variety of approaches, methods, and 
ints of view. The societies considered are the Eskim o, the Navajo, the 
anda of British Equatorial Africa, the Chinese peasant, the inhabitants 
of the Cotton South (of the United States), and those of the English Midlands. 
For each people studied, the selections published deal with their physical 
features and language, their habitat, “making a living”, their social 
organisation and process, including the supernatural world, socio-cultural 
change and social policy. The last-named section particularly brings out 
the need for economic and social development such as the various technical 
assistance programmes are attempting to provide for underdeveloped 
regions and peoples. This type of background study should be of interest 
and use to experts going into the field as well as to programme makers and 
administrators. 


SincH, Khushwant. The Sikhs. London, George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 
1953. 215 pp. 16s. 


SwEEt-Escott, Bickham. Greece. A Political and Economic Survey, 1939- 
1953. London, New York, Royal Institute of International Affairs, 
1954. vii+206 pp. 18s. 


Wi1cus, Curtis (editor). The Caribbean : Contemporary Trends. A Publica- 
tion of the School on Inter-American Studies. Series One, Vol. III. 
Issued with assistance from the Walter B. Fraser Publication Fund. 
Gainesville, University of Florida Press, 1953. xxvi+292 pp. 


Social and Economic Questions, 


BartTH, Fredrik. Principles of Social Organization in Southern Kurdistan. 
Universitets Etnografiske Museum Bulletin No. 7. Oslo, Brodrene 
Jorgensen A/S., 1953. 146 pp. 


Benctson, Nels A. and Roven, W. van. Fundamentals of Economic Geo- 
graphy. London, Constable and Company Ltd., 1953. xxviii+574 pp. 
5s. 


BriTIsH Propuctiviry Councit. Maintenance of Automatic Telephone 
Exchanges. Report of a Visit to the U.S.A. in 1953 of a Productivity 
Team Representing the British Post Office Engineering Department. 
London, 1954. x+82 pp. 5s. 6d, 


CENTRE CATHOLIQUE DES INTELLECTUELS FRANGAIS. Colonisation et con- 
science chrétienne. Paris, Librairie Arthéme Fayard, 1953. 218 pp. 
500 francs. 


A collection of doctrinal and historical studies on the Christian attitude 
towards the problems of colonisation. The doctrinal studies, such as the 
article by Fr. Congar on racial philosophy, restate firmly but in measured 
tones the principles of the Roman Catholic Church in this field. “ Inequali- 
ties do not arise from inescapable hereditary causes, but from historical 
and sometimes geographical chance. The Church proclaims the unity and 
equality of all mankind and affirms that principle in all its work. It raises 
| those who have fallen behind and even gives them the responsibilities 
of leadership as soon as they are able to bear them.”’ Mgr. Chappoulie states : 
“ A Christian cannot accept any policy which aims at ne ge the civilisa- 
tion of an African or Asian people to ensure the domination of a European 
or American power over that people. A colonising venture cannot be justified 
because it brings in profit or enhances the greatness of a nation. ” 

The historical studies retrace the struggle of the Church to apply these 
principles. One of them describes Bartolomé de las Casas, the famous pro- 
tector of the Indians. Another deals with the colonial policy of the papacy 
through the ages. 
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CLEMENT, Marcel. L’économie sociale selon Pie XII. Synthése doctrinale et 
documents pontificaux. Two volumes. Paris, Nouvelles éditions latines, 
1953. 217 and 327 pp. 

In the first volume, which is a general survey of papal thought, the 
social ideas expounded by Pope Pius XII are chided cadur three main 
headings: the first, that producers are always ms before the law, 
whether self-employed or not ; the second, that undertakings are in the last 
analysis subject to private and not public law ; and the third that economic 
equilibrium should be regarded not as a balance between supply and demand 
but as an adjustment of production to human needs. 

The second volume is a collection of papal writings on economic and 
social problems. 


COLLEGE OF COMMERCE AND ECONOMICS, ay oy India. Industrial Develop- 
ment of Madhya Pradesh. Jabalpur, 1953. 1ii+108 pp. 2 rupees 8 annas. 
Against a general background of industrial planning in India, the 

resources and the potentialities of the main industries of Madhya Pradesh 

are briefly surveyed. Madhya Pradesh has a population of 21 million and 
an area of 130,272 sq. miles (1951 census) ; it has, among other things, 
reserves of iron ore (but not yet iron and steel plants) ; it produces 60 per 
cent. of the total Indian output of manganese and about 6 per cent. of 

Indian coal, and possesses vast forest resources. Each of the main industries 

—cotton textiles, cement, pottery, glass and the various cottage industries 

—are described in turn, and the possibilities of further development in the 

state are indicated. Although the need for maintaining a national outlook 

in industrial planning is recognised in the foreword, this aspect is not always 
borne in mind in the subsequent chapters. 


CONFEDERACION DE CAMARAS INDUSTRIALES, Mexico. Promocién indusirial 
en México. Serie Politica Econémica, No. 4. Monografia publicada en 
conmemoracién del XXXV aniversario de la Confederacién de Camaras 
Industriales, bajo la direccién del Lic. Alfonso NorigcGa Jr. y la super- 
visi6n del Lic. Juan Manuel CEREzo. Mexico, D.F., Talleres Graficos 
“ La Esfera”’, 1953. 83 pp. 


Mexico, on account of its geographical situation, its natural wealth, and 
the dynamic character of its people, is one of the Latin American countries 
best fitted to follow a policy of industrialisation and investment. In this 
interesting booklet commemorating the 35th anniversary of the foundation 
of the Confederation of Chambers of Industry the employers attempt an 
objective analysis of this problem. 

The booklet begins with a brief statement of the principles of the Con- 
federation. The essential part played by the entrepreneur during the period 
of industrialisation and development of any country is emphasised, and an 
explanation is given of what the editors mean from both the practical and 
theoretical standpoint by “ the desirability and risks of investment”. The 
various risks associated with investment are then described : unforeseen 
events, development within the business itself, general developments, 
climatic conditions and legislation. A similar account is given of the factors 
affecting markets and the location of industry. 

There follows a series of brief sections grouped under the general heading 
of “ The National Economy ”’, which describe the pa situation in agri- 
culture, the extracting and processing industries, building, commerce, and 
the transport and service industries in Mexico today. This account will 
meet one of the main difficulties of the foreign investor who wishes to place 
capital in Latin America and is looking for reliable statistics. The issue of 
regular statistics is an urgent need in Latin America, and the employers’ 
organisations are determined to meet it either on their own initiative or 
in co-operation with governments. 

Next follows a series of tables showing the area, population, banking 
and commercial organisation, electric power supply and industries in each 
of the states of Mexico. In each case the Act or government decree relating 
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to the protection of industry and essential information on regulations and 
administrative machinery are given. An examination of this booklet enables 
the reader not only to obtain a picture of the present industrial and economic 
position in Mexico but also to appreciate the extraordinary development 
that has taken place there during this century. 

The concentration of population has brought with it a concentration of 
industry in the capital, with the result that the Federal District no longer 
attracts industry, as industrial concentration in that area is now excessively 
high and has increased the cost of municipal services.! 

As a result of this top-heavy development of the federal capital, it is 
concluded that new employment and production centres must be created in 
Mexico if the country is to maintain its economic equilibrium. This notion 
of industrial decentralisation underlies the policy of private industry in 
Mexico. 

The booklet is the economic and statistical counterpart of the programme 
drawn up by the Confederation of Chambers of Industry at the end of its 
35 years of activity. The principles of this programme were defined by the 
President of the Confederation in his annual report to the 1953 general 
meeting.” 

Dtonna, Raymond. Mémento de l'économie suisse. Faits et documents. 

Geneva. Editions Radar, 1953. 104 pp. 5.65 francs. - 

A comprehensive and compact statistical and descriptive survey of the 
Swiss economy, including a chapter on labour which deals briefly with 
vocational training, wages, and the role of trade unions. 


GapocIL, D. R. and Patiit, R. K. Gold and Silver Thread Indusiry in Surat. 
Institute of Learning and Research. Surat, Sarvajanik Education 
Society, 1953. iii + 69 pp. 1 rupee 8 annas. 

The gold and silver thread industry has been long established in many 
of the cities in India, but only in a couple of them has it been able to with- 
stand competition from abroad. This study of the problems of the industry 
in one of the centres, Surat, is in two parts. The first reproduces the result 
of a survey undertaken by Professor Gadgil in 1930, and the second gives a 
preliminary study of present-day problems by Professor Patil. 

The industry employs about 35,000 persons and is organised mostly 
on the basis of the “ domestic” or the “ commission” system, but partly 
also on the factory basis ; many of the small factories and those “ parti- 
tioned off ” into small factories are, however, outside the application of the 
Indian Factories Act. A somewhat discursive discussion of the labour 
problems at the end of the book reveals that working conditions and labour 
relations are far from satisfactory. It is, however, gratifying to note that of 
late a non-official arbitration machinery consisting of representatives of 
workers and employers has been organised, and that many of the demands 
ah for improvement bear the imprint of the standards accepted by the 


GEarTY, Patrick W. The Economic Thought of Monsignor John A. Ryan. 
Washington, Catholic University of America Press, 1953. viii + 341 pp. 
Throughout his long career, during which he was always ahead of his 

time, Mgr. Ryan was always pleading for social reforms. A number of 

these have been put into effect, but only many years later. For instance, 

as early as 1909 he was recommending legislation on minimum wages, a 

favourable legal status for the trade union movement, public employment 

offices, a system of social security against unemployment, sickness and old 


1See Gustavo Romero Cxo.tseck and Victor L. Uroguip1: La exencién fiscal en el 
Distrito Federal como instrumento de atraccién de industrias (Mexico, 1952). The population 
of the federal capital, which in 1895 was under half a million, is now 3,050,000. The increase 
of 1,292,000 since 1940 (73 per cent.) is greater than in the capital of any adjoining State. 
The density of the population is 2,056 persons to the square kilometre. 


* See I.L.0.: Industry and Labour, Vol. 1X, Nos. 11-12, 1 and 15 June 1953, p. 399. 
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age and other similar reforms, nearly all of which were introduced with 
the New Deal. Mgr. Ryan was also in favour of the workers being given 
a share in the ownership, management and profits of undertakings ; he set 
forth his views on this subject in a document which, after being approved 
by the Episcopal authorities, was known as the “ Bishops’ Program of 
Social Reconstruction’. For economic democracy to —~ 2 he said, four 
conditions had to be fulfilled: social legislation combined with labour 
union activity; widespread ownership of productive property; labour 
sharing in management and profits ; and occupational group systems. 


Gronpona, L. St. Clare. Commonwealth Stocktaking. Principal collaborator 
L. B. Prynett. London, Butterworths Publications Ltd., 1953. 
xxiv + 389 pp. 

A survey of the principal commodity supplies in the British Common- 
wealth—not only of those produced there but of traded merchandise as 
well. The study is divided into three main parts ; the first deals with food- 
stuffs and tobacco; grain, meats, dairy products, sugar and beverages, 
nuts and seeds for oil, fruits and fruit products and unmanufactured tobacco ; 
the second covers raw materials and fuel and power; fibres, ferrous and 
non-ferrous metals, sulphur and fertilisers, rubber, hides and skins, timber 
and cement, and coal, petroleum and electricity; the third is devoted to 
financial services, shipping and insurance. Coloured charts illustrate 
the production, exports and imports of the main commodities mentioned. 


INTERNATIONAL AFRICAN INSTITUTE. African Worlds. Siudies in the 
Cosmological Ideas and Social Values of African Peoples. London, 
New York, Toronto, Oxford University Press, 1954. xvii + 243 pp. 
25s. 


IsTANBUL UNIVERSITESI, TORK KRIMINOLOJI EnsTITOSU. 974 Suglu Cocuk 
Hakkinda Kriminolojik Anket. UNIVERSITE D’ISTANBUL, INSTITUT TuRC 
DE CRIMINOLOGIE. Enquéte criminologique concernant 974 enfants délin- 
guants. Istanbul, Hiisniitabiat Basimevi, 1953. viii + 282 pp. 


The results of this inquiry, which covers the delinquents between the 
ages of 11 and 18 housed in Turkish prisons and reformatories on 15 Febru- 
ary 1947, are given as a series of 93 statistical tables. These indicate in 
detail the offences committed by the young persons concerned, their 
material, moral, family, social and economic circumstances, the reasons for 
their offences and their subsequent case records. Some of the tables will 
jn particul a instructive to readers interested in the possibility of prevent- 

crime and of rehabilitating criminals by work. There are, for example, 
ta les showing the delinquents’ trades and occupations and their relation 
to the nature of the offences committed, the delinquents’ educational level 
and its connection with their trades and occupations, the number of delin- 
quents working from economic necessity, their wages, and so on. An indication 
is also given of the numbers working or training in a new trade in their 
prisons and reformatories and also of the numbers hoping to take up a new 
trade or to resume their former occupations. The book simply presents an 
objective record of factual material and draws no conclusions as to the 
factors affecting the incidence of crime or possible preventive measures, 


Kors, Sayed. Social Justice in Islam. Translated from the Arabic by 
John B, Harvie. Washington, American Council of Learned Societies, 
1953. 298 pp. $3. 


LaBour Party, Great Britain. British Transport. Challenge to Britain. 

Policy Pamphlet No. 1. London, 1954. 32 pp. 6d. 

This pamphlet is published by the Labour Party in the United Kingdom 
as an explanation and justification for its proposed transport policy, the 
central feature of which would be the repeal of the main provisions of the 
Transport Act, 1953. Though flexibility in the mandate is asked for, it is 
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proposed that the British Transport Commission should be allowed at its 
discretion to repurchase road haulage assets now being sold to private 
undertakings. emaining operators would be subject to such general 
limitations on private operation as the public interest demands. The factual 
part of the pamphlet provides a good brief historical survey of the develop- 
ment of transport in Britain and information of interest on the economies 
effected as a result of control ane the British Transport Commission, 
especially through standardisation of railway rolling stock and the estab- 
lishment of a co-ordinated national network of road haulage services. 


LALWANI, Kastur Chand (general editor). Labour Economics. Calcutta, 
G. R. Choudhuri, Artha Vanijya Gabesana Mandir, 1953. v+240 pp. 
6 rupees 4 annas. 


Leacu, E. R. Political Systems of Highland Burma. A Study of Kachin 
Social Structure. Foreword by Raymond FirtH. London, School of 
Economics and Political Science, G. Bell and Sons, Ltd., 1954. xii+324 


Pp. 


LiceaGA, José V. Argentina ante la reconstruccién del comercio mundial. 
Buenos Aires, Editorial Raigal, 1953. 198 pp. 18 pesos m/n. 


Lier, A. H. H. van. Mijnen en Mensen in 1 raw De Praktijk van het 
Nationaal-Syndicalisme. With a summary in English. Utrecht, Nijmegen, 
Dekker & van de Vegt N.V., 1953. 392 pp. 

A study of social conditions in contemporary Spain with particular 
reference to the mining inlustry. The book contains a general analysis of 
the social theory and practice of national syndicalism, of the Mining Act, 
1944, and the Mining Regulations, 1946, together with a study of wages, 
conditions of work, social security and welfare in the mining industry. 
Father van Lier is of the opinion that the original popular distrust of the 
present social and political system has to a large extent been gradually 
overcome and that considerable social progress has been made, since the 
Civil War, on the basis of the emphatically Catholic ideology of the ruling 
party. A number of deficiencies in social legislation and in the administra- 
tion thereof are also discussed. 


LoncricG, Stephen Hemsley. Ivag, 1900 to 1950. A Political, Social and 
Economic History. London, New York, Toronto, Oxford University 
Press, 1953. x+436 pp. 


Netson, George R. (editor). Freedom and Welfare. Social Patterns in the 
Northern Countries of Europe. Assisted by Aune MAKINEN-OILINEN 
and others. Sponsored by the Ministries of Social Affairs of Denmark. 
Finland, Iceland, Norway and Sweden, 1953. 539 pp. 

The northern countries of Euro Denmark, Finland, Iceland, Norway 
and Sweden—are often looked to by countries in other parts of the world 
for guidance and inspiration with respect to progressive social measures, but 
the language barrier has often made it difficult for foreigners to study the 
life and culture of these countries in order to obtain a better appreciation 
of why it is that these countries have been so successful in their social 
institutions. 

In order to meet this need the Ministries of Social Affairs of the five 
countries decided in 1947 to sponsor the preparation and publication in the 
English language of a brief but comprehensive survey of the ways and 
means by which the five countries have striven within recent decades to 
deal with some of the basic problems pertaining to the economic and social 
welfare of their poeples. The present volume is a notable contribution and 
deals in particular with labour, the co-operative movement, family welfare, 
housing, health and rehabilitation, social security and general co-operation 
in social affairs. Students of social problems will find this an invaluable 
source of information. 
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PeNta SuAreEz, José Luis de la. El peirdleo en Hispanoamérica, Madrid, 
Ediciones Cultura Hispdnica, 1953. 155 pp. 40 pesetas. 


A useful handbook on the petroleum industry in the Latin American 
countries. It contains fairly recent information, including in some instances 
1952 figures, relating to production and reserves of crude oil, pipelines, 
refining and consumption. It also mentions legislative measures taken in 
the various countries in respect of the oil industry. The author describes 
the main oilfields and lists the oil companies operating in the Latin American 
region, briefly sketching the bac und of their activities. More attention 
has been devoted to countries t have already become traditional oil 
producers, such as Colombia, Mexico, Peru and Venezuela, though data 
concerning other countries that have been seeking to build up an oil 
industry of their own (e.g., Argentina and Brazil) have also been included. 


STUDIESELSKAPET FOR NorRD-NorskK NAERINGSLIV. Nord-Norge. Naer- 
ingsliv og Okonomi. 6 foredrag fra Studieselskapets Arsmete 1953. Skrift 
Nr. 14. , 1953. 111 pp. 


TwITCHELL, K. S. With the collaboration of Edward J. Jurjr1. Saudi 
Arabia. With an Account of the Development of Its Natural Resources. 
Princeton, N.J., Princeton University Press, 1953. xxi+-231 pp. $5. 


WitTtkowskI!, Adolf (compiled by). Schrifttum zum Marshaliplan und zur 
wirtschaftlichen Integration Europas. Im Auftrage und unter Mit- 
wirkung des Bundesministeriums fiir den Marshallplan. Bad Godesberg, 
Bundesministerium. fiir den Marshallplan, 1953. 381 pp. 


Statistics. 


Hurnt, Josef. Ausbeute der Bevilkerungsstatistik im Dienste der Markt- 
forschung. Dissertation zur Erlangung der Wiirde eines Doktors der 
Wirtschaftswissenschaften, vorgelegt der Juristischen Fakultaét der 
Universitat Freiburg in der Schweiz. Freiburg, Switzerland, 1953. 118 pp. 


This book, dealing with the use of demographic statistics for purposes 
of market research, brings together a great deal of information regarding 
the population of Switzerland which may also be useful for other ends. 


INSTITUT NATIONAL DE LA STATISTIQUE ET DES ETuDES ECONOMIQUES, 
Application des méthodes de sondage aux enquétes statistiques. Paris, 
Imprimerie nationale, 1953. 187 pp. 


— La théorie des sondages. Etudes théoriques, No. 5. Paris, Imprimerie 
nationale, 1953. 325 pp. 


SayLes, Leonard R. and Strauss, George. The Local Union : Its Place in 
x eee Plant. New York, Harper & Brothers, 1953. xv+269 pp. 
3.50. 


This is a description and analysis of the role and functions of the trade 
union at the loca] level. Claiming that knowledge of industrial relations 
can be advanced by a better understanding of the local union, the authors 
made a study of the human relations problems of the officers and the rank 
and file of local unions who are confronted with the dual task of negotiating 
with the employers and keeping their union going. The work is based on 
individual field studies of 20 local unions in four north-eastern communities 
of the United States, selected from independent unions and unions affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor or the Congress of Industrial 
Organisations. 


Uttinc, J. E. G. Social Accounts of Local Authorities. An Experiment in 
Sampling Methods. Cambridge, University Press, 1954. x+87 pp. 16s. 
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Labour Law. 


HERSCHEL, W., and MOLLER, G. Arbeitsrecht. Schaeffers Grundriss des 
Rechts und der Wirtschaft. Abteilung I: Privat- und Prozessrecht. 
Editor Heinrich LINGEMANN. 4th-6th edition (revised). Diisseldorf, 
Verlag L. Schwann ; Stuttgart, W. Kohlhammer Verlag, 1953. 208 pp. 


Morenaar, A. N. Arbeidsrecht. Eerste deel: gh aig yee Zwolle, 
N.V. Uitgevers-Maatschappij W. E. J. Tjeenk Willink, 1953. xii+925 pp. 
This first part of a treatise on labour law deals with general questions 

in that field. A second volume will contain an analysis of the legislation 

now in force in the Netherlands. 

The author traces the history of labour law and the social movement, 
and defines the essential characteristics of this new branch of study, stressing 
the distinction between statutory law and what he describes as autonomous 
law—i.e., that which proceeds from society or specific circles in society and 
develops without intervention by the authorities. There follows a substan- 
tial review of the International Labour Organisation, its origins, structure 
and operation. The author then examines the principal sources of law and 
particularly the collective agreement, from which most autonomous law is 
derived. The final chapters deal with collaboration between workers, em- 
ployers and public authorities, a question which has recently been the subject 
of an important Act in the Netherlands, and with the prospects offered by the 
application of this Act as regards the future of labour law in the Netherlands 
and the part that workers’ and employers’ organisations may play in its 
development. 

Although this work is intended primarily for Netherlands readers, the 
general considerations on which it is based will interest those desirous of 
studying the fundamental problems of labour law. 


P£REz HERNANDEZ, Luis. Régimen laboral en las empresas de seguros. 
Foreword by Francisco IzguiERDO. Madrid, Imp. Juan Bravo, 1953. 
219 pp. 20 pesetas. 


Management. 


BAUMGARTEN, Franziska. Die Psychologie der Menschenbehandlung im 
Betriebe. Third (revised) edition. Ziirich, Rascher Verlag, 1954. 408 pp. 


Brown, Andrew M., 2nd others. Supervisory Management Notebook. London, 
Newman Neame, 1953. 93 pp. 


During the past four years some 2,000 men and women have attended 
residential courses in executive and supervisory management at Burton 
Manor, Cheshire, England. During the courses it has been found that a 
special work book was needed for use on short courses by students who, in 
many cases, have had no formal education for a number of years and who 
find study and note-making a burden. It was considered that for these 
students something more flexible than the ordinary textbook was needed. 

The notebook contains seven sections, each introduced by an explanatory 
chapter giving an outline of the more important facts concerning manage- 
ment and supervision, the social and economic background, the human 
factor in industry, productivity efficiency, the efficiency of personnel, indus- 
trial relations and communications. The final section contains five case 
studies used in the courses at Burton Manor and worked out by the Case 
Study Writers Circle. 

Each chapter concludes with suggestions for reading and lists of the 
more important books and publications in the field concerned, with notes 
on the type of information te be found in them. 


CusHMAN, Frank M. Transportation for Management. New York, Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1953. xii+468 pp. 
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Manpower. - 


Fiscn, Edith L., and Schwartz, Mortimer D. State Laws on the Employ- 
ment of Women. Washington, The Scarecrow Press, 1953. 377 pp. 
$7.50. 


MINISTERE DE LA GUERRE, France. Classement des egg ouvriéves. 
Bulletin officiel du ministére de la Guerre. Paris, Edition méthodique ; 
Limoges, Nancy, Charles-Lavauzelle & Co., 1953. 299 pp. 


Nomenclature of trades open to men and women in the Secretariat of 
State for War. The book reproduces the text of a set of instructions 
(No. 011-P.C./5) issued on 4 April 1953 respecting the classification of workers 
into occupational groups. is is followed by classified alphabetical lists 
of the printing and non-printing trades. The k also defines the various 
trades and gives details of a number of the qualifying tests. 


NaTIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE, Great Britain. First Report on the Employ- 
ment of Older Men and Women. Presented by the Minister of Labour and 
National Service to Parliament by Command of Her Majesty, October 
1953. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1953, 62 pp. 2s. 


UnronE ITALIANA DELLE CAMERE DI COMMERCIO, INDUSTRIA E AGRICOLTURA, 
Rome. L’economia delle provincie e il problema della disoccupaszione. 
Raccolta delle monografie compilate dalle ere di Commercio, Industria 
e Agricoltura per conto della Commissione parlamentare d’inchiesta 
sulla disoccupazione. Florence, Casa editrice Macri, 1953. 1,423 pp. 


This is a reissue, in book form, of a series of a compiled by 
the Italian Chambers of Commerce, Industry and Agriculture for the lia- 
mentary committee of inquiry into unemployment in Italy.’ It is a volumin- 
ous work, for it reviews the problem of unemployment separately for each 
of the 92 Italian provinces and the zone of Trieste. 

Each monograph contains figures and other information regarding the 
physical character and demographic and economic characteristics of the 
province in question, the volume of employment and unemployment ascer- 
tained by means of the inquiry, and an analysis of the prospects indicated 
by the present situation of the province. Statistical tables and maps of the 
various provinces are also included. 


Migration. 


ARNDT, Helmut. Die volkswirtschaftliche Eingliederung eines Bevilkerungs- 
zustromes. Wirtschaftstheoretische Einfiihrung in das Vertriebenen- und 
Fliichtlingsproblem. Schriften des Vereins fiir Sozialpolitik. Neue 
Folge. Berlin, Verlag von Duncker & Humblot, 1954. 133 pp. 

The Verein fiir Sozialpolitik is publishing two series of studies relating 
to the problems of refugees in Western Germany. One series, of which the 
present volume is the first number, deals with general questions, the other 
with practical problems encountered in the various German Lander. Profes- 
sor Arndt’s study is a theoretical analysis of the economic aspects of absorb- 
ing a large influx of refugees. Various questions (capital formation, distribu- 
tion of national income, employment) are investigated for a number of 
theoretical economic models, such as a perfectly competitive, a monopolised, 
and a centrally directed economy and some intermediate systems. 


VERNANT, Jacques. Les réfugiés dans l’aprés-guerre. Monaco, Editions du 
Rocher, 1953. 919 pp. 1,800 francs. 


1 See Roberto Tremettont: “The Parliamentary Inquiry into Unemployment in 
Italy ”, in International Labour Review, Vol. LXVIII, No. 3, Sep. 1953, p. 256. 
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WinTeR, P. J. van, Srrxs, M. J., TUNTLER, J. H., and others. Aspecten van 
het Vraagstuk der Overbevolking. Scripta Academica Groningana V. 
Achtste Interfacultaire Leergang : Acadamiejaar 1952-1953. Groningen, 
Djakarta, J. B. Wolters, 1953. 132 pp. 2.90 florins. 


Vocational Guidance and Training. 


CONTACTGROEP OPVOERING PRODUCTIVITEIT. Vorming en igs gus Mag 
Engeland. Rapport Studiegroep Industrie. Summary in English. e 
Hague, 1954. 51 pp. 1.50 florins. 


GOVERNMENT OF THE GOLD Coast. A Statement on the Programme of the 
A fricanisation of the Public Service. Accra, Government Printing Depart- 
ment ; London, Crown Agents for the Colonies, 1954. 76 pp. 5s. 6d. 


Marzi, Alberto. Problemi ed esperienze di psicologia del lavoro. Orientamento 
e selezione. Florence, Editrice Universitaria, 1953. xii+215 pp. 900 lire. 


Conditions of Work. 


Branpt, Hans. Rationalisierung im Handwerk. Betriebswirtschaftliche 
Bibliothek. Essen, Verlag W. Girardet, 1953. 108 pp. 


INSTITUTE OF CosT AND Works ACCOUNTANTS. Employee Remuneration 
and Incentives. London, 1954. 71 pp. 7s. 6d. 

This subject has been selected for study by the Institute of Cost and 
Works Accountants because of the any a of wages as an element of 
cost in most undertakings. While the k is intended to meet the needs 
of cost accountants, including students preparing for the Institute’s examina- 
tions, the subject is treated rather more widely than usual from the cost 
accountant’s point of view. At the same time the study confines itself 
almost entirely to systems of remuneration and conditions in the United 
Kingdom. 

In a condensed historical introduction, attention is drawn to factors 
affecting the level of remuneration in the two periods preceding and following 
the Industrial Revolution, and reference is made to monetary and non- 
monetary incentives to effort and to good craftsmanship at different stages 
in both periods. Principles underlying remuneration and monetary and 
non-monetary incentives are then distinguished, and methods of remunera- 
tion and incentives, including the different systems of payment by results, 
are classified and evaluated. Factors influencing methods of remuneration 
and incentives are noted, including economic, social and political factors and 
employer-employee agreements. The work concludes with a survey of 
current trends in national wages policy, efforts to raise productivity, the 
development of methods of remuneration and incentives, the manpower 
situation, training, the attitude of trade unions and working and welfare 
conditions. 

Much information is condensed into a short space. Appendices include 
a dictionary of the main remuneration and financial incentive systems, 
some charts of earnings and labour cost curves under these systems and a 
bibliography. 


LaissuE, Albert. Le travail de jour dans les fabriques selon la légisiation 
fédérale. Geneva, Fédération des syndicats patronaux, 1954. 130 pp. 
6.25 francs. 

A systematic presentation of federal legislation on factories in Switzerland, 
with legal interpretations. It is intended to guide employers and their associa- 
tions in applying the regulations in force and supplies the answers to a num- 
ber of practical questions. Model time-tables and applications for permits 
are appended. 
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Social Security. 


CasTILLo, Rosa. Diversos aspectos del seguro social en Espaiia y en Panamd. 
Serie Cooperacién Técnica. Madrid, Oficina Iberoamericana de Seguridad 
Social, 1953. 74 pp. 


CorNIELLES, Amado, Conmsideraciones sobre la administracién de los seguros 
sociales en Espatia y en Venezuela. Serie Cooperacién Técnica, Madrid, 
Oficina Iberoamericana de Seguridad Social, 1953. 63 pp. 


JARAMILLO, Carlos Anfbal. Regimenes de seguros sociales en Espaiia y posi- 
bilidades del seguro social ecuatoriano. Serie Cooperacién Técnica. Madrid, 
Oficina Iberoamericana de Seguridad Social, 1953. 141 pp. 

These three books contain the reports prepared by the representatives 
of Ecuador, Venezuela and Panama for the First Latin American Technical 
Social Security Co-operation Course, organised by the Latin American 
Social Security Institute in Madrid from September 1952 to March 1953. 

In the first book the opening chapters are devoted to a study of the 
Spanish system of social security. It then describes the social insurance 
system in Ecuador and outlines its possibilities. In conclusion, the author 
briefly analyses the Spanish social insurance scheme in agriculture and 
sockbueediong and ewe to the lessons to be learnt from Spanish experience 
in any extension of social insurance to the countryside in Ecuador. 

The second study is a fairly detailed survey of the administration of 
social insurance in Spain. It briefly outlines the principles and administration 
of social insurance in Venezuela and concludes with a few comments sug- 
gested by experience in Spain on the scheme now in operation in Venezuela. 

The last of the three books opens with a discussion of the various aspects 
of social insurance in Spain. It passes on to a detailed analysis of social 
security in Panama, including that country’s first labour protection legisla- 
tion. e last chapter contains a number of suggestions, on how the present 
Social Insurance Act in Panama might be amended. 


REVoLLO GonzALez, Anibal. Subsidios familiares. Madrid, Oficina Ibero- 
americana de Seguridad Social, 1954. 134 pp. 30 pesetas. 

A general study of the family benefits of social security, with special 
reference to children’s allowances. It provides an international survey of 
family benefits, and classifies the. benefits of the various national systems 
according to their function. Children’s allowances are examined mainly 
with respect to their legal status and characteristics. An extensive 
bibliography of works in Spanish is appended. 


SCHMITT-LERMANN, Hans. Der Versicherungsgedanke im deutschen Geistes- 
leben des Barock und der Autkldrung. Munich, Kommunalschriften- 
Verlag, J. Jehle, 1954. vii+159 pp. 


WALEFFE, Fernand (textes coordonnés et annotés par). Code abrégé de la 
sécurité sociale en Belgique avec mises a jour périodiques. Collection 
Science et Technique des affaires. Brussels, Editions comptables, 
commerciales et financiéres, 1953. ix+324 pp. 


Living Conditions. 


Parkins, Maurice Frank. City Planning in Soviet Russia. With an Inter- 
pretative Bibliography. Chicago, University Press, 1953. xiv+257 pp. 
$6. 

A well documented study of city —— ractices in the U.S.S.R. 
which attempts to relate current trends to the larger political, economic 
and social setting. The author divides his discussion into three stages : 
the initial stage, 1922-33 ; the second or transitional stage, 1931-44, which 
saw a change from trial-and-error methods of planning to planning based 
on national policy and on basic city planning principles ; and the third or 
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reconstruction stage, 1944-50. There is a short addendum covering develop- 
ments from 1950 to 1952 and an extensive bibliography. 


Agriculture. 


ABEL, W. and Z6LLNER, D. Landarbeiter in Westeuropa. Schriftenreihe 
fiir landliche Sozialfragen. Heft 10. Veréffentlichungen der Agrar- 
sozialen Gesellschaft e.V. Géttingen. Hanover, M. & H. Schaper, 1954. 
80 pp. DM5.40. 


After a brief summary dealing with the emancipation of the land worker 
in Western Europe the booklet deals with a number of specific questions 
concerning the place of the agricultural worker in a society which is becoming 
more and more industrialised. 

The 30 or so million agricultural workers in the 13 countries with which 
the authors are concerned work under widely varying conditions. The data 
used refer mainly to the year 1951. The methods of calculation used bring 
the authors to the conclusion that in the countries of Western Europe the 
wage and income level of these categories of workers are up to as much as 
one-third below comparable industrial wages. Calculations of this kind are 
notoriously difficult because of the many categories of workers permanently or 
less permanently employed in agriculture and closely allied occupations, the 
variety of ways in which they are remunerated in cash and kind, the perqui- 
sites they may enjoy, the difficulty of making comparisons of purchasing power 
in town and country and the even greater obstacles to comparisons between 
countries. Allowances and social security provisions for which the worker 
must or may partially pay have also to be taken into account. The method of 
using wheat equivalents is not new among German agricultural economists. 
Its usefulness depends largely on what it is intended to show. The brief 
discussion on the reasons for the wage differential between agriculture 
and industry is stimulating and shows how much more work remains to be 
done in this field. 


BAILLET, Claude. Aux U.S.A. La jeunesse rurale et ses problémes. Preface 
by Jacques RATINEAU. Mission Fv ms Agriculteurs, 1951. Paris, Société 
auxiliaire pour la diffusion des éditions de productivité, 1953. 134 pp. 


INSTITUT INTERNATIONAL DES CIVILISATIONS DIFFERENTES. Programmes et 
plans de relévement rural en pays tropicaux et subtropicaux. Compte rendu 
de la XX VII Ime session, tenue 4 La Haye les 7, 8, 9et 10 septembre 1953. 
Brussels, 1953. ii+415 pp. 


MEAD, W. R. Farming in Finland. London, The Athlone Press, 1953. 
xiv+248 pp. 30s. 


PAULME, Denise. Les gens du riz. Kissi de Haute-Guinée francaise. Recher- 
ches en sciences humaines. Publié avec le concours du Centre national 
de la recherche scientifique. Paris, Librairie Plon, 1954. 232 pp. 
795 francs. 


PEREZ Ruiz, Antonio. La agricultura en Méjico. Madrid, Ediciones Cultura 
Hispanica, 1953. 141 pp. 35 pesetas. 


Sm1TH, T. Lynn. The Sociology of Rural Life. Third edition. Harper’s Social 
Science Series under the editorship of F. Stuart CHapin. New York, 
Harper & Brothers, 1953. xxiv+680 pp. $6. 

This revised edition of a standard rural sociology textbook contains 

a new chapter (on systems of agriculture) and new material throughout, 

including the most recent statistics available. Although the emphasis is 

on conditions in the United States, the author frequently uses illustrations 
from other countries. 
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VALARCHE, Jean. La mobilité professionnelle des ruraux dans une société 
libre. Cahiers de 1’Institut des sciences économiques et sociales de 
l’Université de Fribourg. Fribourg, Editions universitaires, 1953. 
172 pp. 


Co-operation. 
ALLEN, — The Co-operative Story. Manchester, Co-operative Union 
Ltd., 1953. 64 pp. 


A brief history of the co-operative movement (particularly in Britain), 
specially written for young people. 


CrurFa, Emilio. La cooperazione peschereccia in Italia. Collana di Studi 
cooperativi, No. 27. Rome, Edizioni de ‘‘ La Rivista della Cooperazione’’, 
1953. 216 pp. 900 lire. 


The theme of this book is that efforts should be made to expand the co- 
operative movement in the small-scale fishing industry. 

A rudimentary form of co-operative movement already exists in the 
industry in the organisation of the crew and the system of remuneration 
(by shares in the catch), and the relations between the members of the 
crew are comparable to the systems of co-partnership and “ métayage ” 
in agriculture and also to the “ commandite ” system in the French printing 
industry described by Charles Maraux in the November 1925 issue of the 
International Labour Review, and later by Messrs. Dubreuil, Hoog and 
Hirschfeld. Fishermen’s co-operatives are really no more than a logical 
extension of these systems to the interdependent members of independent 
crews. The author first describes the historical background to the different 
stages of the movement, from the early brotherhoods of fishermen to the 
modern trade unions and co-operatives. Quoting from abundant and 
reliable source material, he then describes the main economic and social 
work done by Italian primary and secondary co-operatives (their industrial 
activities, fuel depots, supply and equipment stores, credit system, assistance 
and provident schemes, and so on). 

The numerous annexes include a selection of the laws and regulations 
on fishing, a list of the co-operatives affiliated to the “ Consorzio Nazionale 
Cooperativo Pescatori e affini”, a survey of the importance of co-operative 
societies in deep-sea fishing, and the text of model rules for fishermen’s 
co-operatives. 


CONTACTGROEP OPVOERING PRODUCTIVITEIT. Visserij-Codperatie ! Rapport 
- 4 Visserij. Summary in English. The Hague, 1953. 78 pp. 
2 florins. 


Hovuau, Eleanor M. The Co-operative Movement in India before Partition 
and in Independent India. Third enlarged edition. Introduction to the 
first edition by Sir Horace PLUNKETT. Supplementary chapter K. 
Madhava Das. London, Oxford University ; Glasgow, New York, 
Toronto, Melbourne, Wellington, Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, Karachi, 
Cape Town, Ibadan, Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1953. xxiv+435 pp. 15 
rupees ; 25s. ; 
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We Too Can Prosper 


The promise of productivity 


By GRAHAM HUTTON 


“Mr Hutton has had to distil the lessons from 66 reports and 
add his own conclusions on our national task. He has done this 
admirably. His book should have a wide influence on public opinion 
to supplement that of the individual reports in each industry.”— 
Sunday Times. “ The gospel of productivity has never been preached 
with greater eloquence and conviction.”"—The Financial World. 

3rd impression. 12s. net. 


The Practice and Theory of 


Bolshevism 


By BERTRAND RUSSELL 


“Is profoundly interesting . . . his analysis of Bolshevism, both 
in practice and theory, is brillian iant...the supreme value of the book 
is its clarity, not only of expression but of logical structure. ”— 
Time and Tide. 2nd impression. 8s. 6d. 


The Economics of Inflation 


A study of currency depreciation in 


post-war Germany 
By Professor C. BRESCIANI-TURRONI 


“ The appearance of an English translation of Professor Bresciani- 
Turroni’s celebrated book, Le Vicende Del Marco Tedesco, is 
greatly to be welcomed. There are many interesting discussions 
about the validity of certain propositions in monetary theory and 
the light thrown upon them by the German experience.”—H. 
GAITSKELL in the New Statesman and Nation. 

2nd impression. 32s. net, 


The Development of Local 


Government 
By WILLIAM A. ROBSON 


“ An interesting account of the most important questions relating 
to local government, including the municipal structure, the functions 
of local authorities, public health administration, etc. ’"—The 
Economist. “ No open-minded local councillor or civil servant, and 
no one connected with the central administration of loca] government 
services, can afford to miss what he has to say.”—-G. D. H. Core in 
the New Statesman and Nation. 3rd edition, 4th impression. 25s. 
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MYSORE LABOUR GAZETTE 


Published monthly by the Department of Labour, under the immediate supervision of 
the Commissioner of Labour in Mysore, Bangalore 


Contains leading articles, important extracts and summaries of contem- 
porary opinions, review of labour laws, labour notes and news, working 
class cost-of-living statistics, notes on absenteeism, industrial disputes, 
regional employment exchanges, etc., and all other matters relating to labour 
in the State. 

Rates of subscription: Rupees 9 annually ; annas 12 single copy; postage extra 

Available from : The Commissioner of Labour, Mysore, No. 5 Infantry 
Road, Civil Station, Bangalore (South India). 

















THE SOCIAL SERVICE REVIEW 


is the best means for continuing the professional education that is necessary 
at the present time when social currents are constantly shifting and new 
plans are re developed in all parts of the country. The Review presents 
the most timely and authoritative record of research in the field of social 
welfare, examines current legislation, and reports on field work from the 
standpoint of both methods and results. 


Subscription price: $6,00 per year; single copies, $1,75 
Canadian postage, 20 cents; foreign postage, 48 cents 


Published quarterly by 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO Press, 5750 Ellis Ave., Chicago 37, Ill. 








INDUSTRIAL AND LABOR RELATIONS REVIEW 


Published Quarterly by the New York State School of 
Industrial and Labor Relations, Cornell University 


Articles and discussions by outstanding authorities on developments in the field of industrial and labour 
relations throughout the world, including arbitration, mediation, conciliation ; labour law ; labour economics, 
foreign trends in industrial and labour relations ; protective labour legislation ; personnel management ; 
union organisation and history ; human relations in industry ; and manpower mobilisation. 

Also the following regular features : an extensive and complete bibliography in the field of industrial and 
labour relations, covering both books and periodicals—documents—news and notes—listings of important 
new research projects—reports on the activities of organisations in the field of labour relations. Over 75 
books reviewed each year. 

Annual subscription (foreign and domestic) : $4.00, Single copies : $1.25. 

Subscriptions may be sent to any authorised sales agent or to the Industrial and Labor Relations Review, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 








EUROPA-ARCHIV 


Edited by Wilhelm Corniprs 
in co-operation with the Institute for European Politics and Economics, Frankfurt-on-Main 


(Published in German) 

The fortnightly Europa-Archiv is a periodical devoted to background 

studies and documentation of European developments in the political, 

economic and intellectual field. It has been widely noted as an unbiased 

source of information. Special attention is given to the publication of 
significant speeches, texts and press quotations. 

Specimen copies of Europa-Archiv will be forwarded on application to— 
EvuROPAISCHER AUSTAUSCHDIENST 
Frankfurt/Main, Germany, Myliusstrasse 20 
































THE ECONOMIC RECORD 


The Journal of the Economic Society of Australia and New Zealand 


Ao Ga joumal of the Bennamie Sactety of Aasteiiia ent Sine Retund, the Soateny Daas’ > Go eee 
source for those who are interested in discussion, at the professional level, of economic problems in those 
countries. But it is not confined to local subjects or local authors. It includes articles of general interest 
in the field of theoretical and descriptive economics, econometrics and economic history. 

Published half-yearly in May and November 


Single copies: 10s. (Australian) Ammnual subscription : 20s. (Australian) 


Subscriptions should be sent to the publishers: The Managing Director, 
Tue Me._sourne University Press, Melbourne, N.3, Australia. 








Quarterly Journal] of Industrial and Vocational Psychology 
Editor: Alec Ropcer 
Contents of Vol. XXVIII, No. 2, April 1954 
The Consistency of Stop-Watch Time-Study Practitioners. By Winston Ropcrers and J. M. HAMMERSLEY. 
Experiments on the Acquisition of Industrial Skills. By W. Douglas Szymour. 
An Approach to the Study of Dial Reading. By G. F. K. Naytor. 
Retention of Theory an a Criterion of the Need to Reconsider the Theory Content of a Practical Course. 
By R. W. H. Lussock. 
An Occupational Classification for Use in Vocational Guidance. By R. M. McKenzie. 
Book Reviews. Other Books Received. 


Annual Subscription : 30s. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY 
14, WELBECK STREET, LONDON, w.1 








Journal of the Royal Statistical Society 


Published in two parts 


Series A : papers dealing with such matters as population and vital 
statistics, agriculture, economics, finance, trade, industry and sociology ; 
also book reviews and notes on matters of current interest. 

Series B ; papers dealing with advances in statistical methodology and 
mathematical subjects. 

Price per number : Series A: 15s. ; Series B: £1 2s. 6d. 
Annual subscription, post free : Series A, 4 numbers {7% 1s. ; Series B, 2 numbers: £2 5s. 6d. 
Both parts available free to Fellows. For particulars apply to the Assistant Secretary, 


Roya STATISTICAL Society, 4 Portugal Street, Lonpon, W.C.2 














Labour Bulletin 
Monthly Publication of the Labour Department, Uttar Pradesh, India 


Special features of the Bulletin : (1) Publication of up-to-date statistical 
and other information pertaining to labour ; (2) Special articles on labour 
problems ; (3) Reports on the administration of labour Acts ; (4) Reports on 
statistical inquiries conducted by the Department ; (5) Important decisions 
of Appellate Tribunal, State Industrial Tribunal and Adjudicators. 


Rates of Subscriptions. 8 annas per copy, or 4 rupees (foreign, 5 rupees) for one year. Copies can be 
had from the Superintendent, Printing and Stationery, U.P., ALLAHABAD, India. 
: Advertisements. For rates, please apply to the Editor, Labour Bulletin, P.O. Box No. 220, Kanpur, 
ndia. 
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United Nations Series on Community Organization 
and Development 





Joint inter-agency surveys of community organization 
and development in different regions of the world have 
recently been conducted by the United Nations. In 
addition to examining field projects, the missions studied 
governmental policies for promotion of rural and com- 
munity development, aiding the governments in evalu- 
ating the progress they have made and advising on 
possible lines of development. The reports of the 
missions are available as follows : 


% Report of the Mission on Rural Community 
Organization and Development in the Carib- 
bean Area and Mexico. (U.N. Publ. No. 
1953.IV.9) 45 PR $0.40 ; 3/- stg. ; Sw.fr. 1.50 
English and Spanish. 


% Report of the Mission on Community Orga- 
nization and Development in Selected Arab 
Countries of the Middle East. (U.N. Publ. 
No. 1963.1V.21) 60 pp. $0.60; 4/6 stg. ; 
Sw. fr. 2.50. English. 


% Report of the Mission on Community Orga- 
nization and Development in South and 
South East Asia. (U.N. Publ. No. 1953. 
1V.24) 167 pp. $2.50 ; 17/6 stg. ; Sw. fr. 10.00 
English. 


Other publications in the series include country mono- 
graphs which contain information on community centres 
and projects in various countries, with descriptions of 
different agencies promoting community organization 
and development in those countries. Monographs have 
been published thus far, at varying prices, on the 
following : France, French Overseas Territories, United 
Kingdom, U.K. Dependent Territories, Italy, Ceylon, Aus- 
tralia, Switzerland, Belgian Congo and Ruanda-Urundi. 


Inquiries or orders may be directed to any authorized Sales 
Agent for United Nations publications; the Sales Section, 
European Office of the United Nations, Geneva, Switzerland 
or the Sales & Circulation Section, United Nations, New York. 
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Higher Productivity in 
Manufacturing Industries 


Studies and Reports, New Series, No. 38 


This study is based on a draft submitted to a meeting of experts 
in December 1952. The draft has been revised and expanded in the 
light of the discussion which took place at the meeting, and the 
volume includes the conclusions adopted by the experts. 


The first part deals with the effects of higher productivity on 
the worker and the share of the benefits which the worker may 
expect to receive whether it be in increased money wages, the 
lowering of prices for consumers’ goods, social security, better 
working conditions or the reduction of normal hours of work. The 
possibility that greater productivity may result in some un- 
employment is taken into account and it is suggested that the prob- 
lem should be tackled by governments, with the aid where neces- 
sary of employers and workers, by such means as minimum wage 
legislation, price control, selecting the industries in which produc- 
tivity increase is to be encouraged so as to minimise the displacement 
of workers and assisting in the re-employment of the displaced 
workers by improving vocational training and retraining facilities, 
by the payment of removal grants and by energetic action to 
overcome housing shortages. The many factors which affect pro- 
ductivity are reviewed: the size and stability of markets, the utili- 
sation of resources, the degree of competition, the quality and flow 
of materials, the availability of capital and credit, particularly 
in underdeveloped countries, taxation, and the development of in- 
dustrial and production engineering and the exchange of information. 


Part II turns from the general problems of increasing produc- 
tivity to the steps which may be taken to raise productivity in 
individual establishments, such as the modernisation of plant and 
equipment, mechanisation in the handling of materials, careful 
maintenance of machinery, the organisation and control of production 
with a view to lowering costs and using available resources as effi- 
ciently as possible, and the development of good relations between 
the personnel service and other departments in the undertaking. 


Part III reproduces the conclusions of the meeting of experts, 
which were adopted unanimously. 


195 pages, including index Price: $1.25 ; 7s. 6d. 











